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TRAVEL. The “WINE” Side Bearing ha; a rolling travel of 6 inches which is suffi- 
cient for all main line curves. 


CLEARANCES. The “WINE” Side Bearing can be adjusted to close clearances on 
account of the roller maintaining the same height in al! positions. 


MATERIAL. All wearing parts in the “WINE” Side Bearing are made from high 
carbon steel, which insures the bearing a long life. 


APPLICATION. The “WINE” Side Bearings can be applied to old as well as new 
cars. We have a great many designs in stock and are equipped to handle any 
order, either large or small, promptly. 


TRUCK SIDE BEARINGS. Superior qualities are recognized by leading mechanical 
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Practicall ng 
Everlastingly Practica 


FoR Conductor's Valves and for Locomotive Bells; ACCO CHAIN means 

treble saving—saving of trouble, of dollars and of lives. For \ 
ACCO CHAIN is practically everlasting and everlastingly 
practical. | 


Cord for such use has proved at best a makeshift—stretch, slack, rot and lack 

of dependability—such the factors which have made it so, while freedom 
from stretch, slack, rot, rusting, kinks, knots, coupled with uniform strength, are 
the factors which have proved ACCO No. 80 RAILWAY SIGNAL 
CHAIN ideal for train signal service. 


Think of it— infinitely stronger than cord, no waste—cut to exact length, no 
knotting—every inch used for service—service -which is practically 
everlasting, and everlastingly practical. 


American Chain Company, Inc. | 
Bridgeport Connecticut | 
pecan Sales Offices: Grand eee “ima New York is | 


District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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The Crisis in Transportation 


HE RAILROADS have made a new start. Frankly recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the transportation situation 
which has been created by the inadequacy of facilities, 
the coal mine strike, the recent railroad strikes and the 
failure of the railways themselves to work together as they 
should, their chief executive officers met in New York on 
July 1 to adopt new measures to deal with the conditions. 
It was the most important meeting of railway executives that 
has been held since they met in April, 1917, and created the 
Railroads’ War Board. The plan for improving the situ- 
ation which was adopted is given in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. Its principal features are as follows: 

First, the creation of an Advisory Committee of chief 
executive officers, under the chairmanship of Daniel Wil- 
lard, to deal with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
exercise general supervision over the handling of equip- 
ment and the movement of traffic. 

Second, the creation of the office of executive manager, 
the principal duties of the incumbent of which will be to 
keep in close touch with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, execute the orders of the Advisory Committee and su- 
pervise the work of the Commission on Car Service and its 
subsidiary committees. 

. Third, continuance of the Commission on Car Service with 
the same duties as heretofore. 

Fourth, revision of the Car Service rules, and, after they 
have been satisfactorily revised, filing them with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, thus giving them the force of 
law. 

The plan adopted is important and constructive. It is 
based on a recognition of certain facts regarding the situ- 
ation that stand out so prominently that it is difficult to see 
how any railway officer could fail to see them and realize 
their importance. Among these facts are, first, that the 
demands of commerce are and will continue to be so great 
that they cannot be anywhere near met during the rest of 
this year with existing facilities unless they are rehabili- 
tated and operated with the utmost possible efficiency; 
second, that the facilities cannot be increased enough for 
their increase to relieve the situation much this year; third, 
that great increases in the efficiency of their rehabilitation 
and operation can be secured only by each individual rail- 
road management doing its best, by the railway manage- 
ments loyally working together and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the shippers helping them; and, 
fourth, that failure to make the very best use of existing 
facilities available will imperil private management and the 
industrial and financial welfare of the country. 

The principie which it is most vitally necessary that the 
railway managements shall frankly recognize and un- 
waveringly act on, is that they must carry out fully and 
faithfully the policies adopted and the orders issued by their 
Advisory Committee, their executive manager and their Com- 
mission on Car Service, absolutely regardless of individual 
views concerning the wisdom of these policies and orders. 
The railway managements themselves have created this 
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organization voluntarily. For them to fail to do what it 
asks will be to stultify themselves by in effect announcing 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the public that 
the organization which they themselves have set up is not 
adapted to performing the functions for which it was 
created. 

The chief executives of the railways could not more un- 
answerably indict their own intelligence and capacity than 
to thus announce that the organization which they them- 
selves have created is unfit for its task. Furthermore, for 
them to fail to carry out its policies and orders would be to 
break it down without giving it opportunity to show by the 
results secured whether its policies and orders were wise or 
unwise. If individual railway managements do not like 
the policies adopted or the orders issued, they should carry 
them out first and criticize afterward. If the advisory com- 
mittee does its duty it will pitilessly pillory before the rail- 
ways themselves, the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the public as faithless to its fellow railways and to the 
public any railway which fails to play the game fairly under 
the new rules which have been or are to be adopted. 

Among the things which must be done to increase the 
efficiency of operation of the railways with their existing 
facilities are the following: 

Get more cars back on the home lines.—Freight cars 
were scattered all over the country regardless of ownership 
under government control. Each railway and its shippers 
are entitled to the use of, roughly, the equivalent in kind 
and amount of the cars which the railway has provided. 
Since presumably each railway has provided approximately 
the amount and kind of equipment which it needs to handle 
its business, each railway will be able to render the best 
service and the commerce of the country as a whole will be 
best served when each railway has the use of, roughly, the 
equivalent of its own cars. Acute car shortages and con- 
gestions usually are principally due to the fact that some 
roads have on their rails many more and some many less 
than the equivalent of the cars they own. 

Repair more cars.—An abnormal number of cars 
was in bad order when the railroads were returned to private 
operation, and the number of bad order cars still exceeds 71% 
percent, or approximately 180,000. If great efforts are made 
it is possible the number of bad order cars may be reduced 
one-half, thereby increasing the useful supply of cars ap- 
proximately 75,000. Getting cars home will tend to stimu- 
late the repair of cars, but it is the duty of every railway 
management to exert itself to the utmost to repair more of 
the cars on its lines, whether home or foreign. 

Increase the miles per car per day.—The maximum 
average miles per car per day ever attained was in 1916, 
when it was 26.9 miles. This declined to 26.1 miles in 
1917, to 24.9 miles in 1918 and to 23.1 miles in 1919. 
Every increase of one mile per day in the average movement 
of all cars is roughly equivalent to an increase of 100,000 
in the total available supply of cars. To improve the cir- 


culation of cars requires detailed supervision of their every 
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movement while in the hands of the railways themselves and 
the utmost co-operation by the shippers—in whose hands cars 
are one-third of the time—in loading and unloading them 
as promptly as possible. 

Increase the loading of cars—The average tons 
handled per loaded car increased from 22.4 tons in 1916 
to 29.1 tons in 1919. It has since been declining. The 
loading of cars must be maintained and_ increased. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission should authorize 
general increases of minimum carload weights, and no effort 
should be spared to increase the loading of less than car- 
load freight. A small increase in the average load per car 
would contribute greatly to relieving the car shortage. 

Repair and modernize more locomotives.—The effi- 
cient handling of cars depends upon the available supply 
and condition of locomotives. No effort should be spared to 
improve the condition of power. The effectiveness of many 
old locomotives would be greatly increased by equipping 
them with devices of recent development. 

The railways, the industries and the financial institu- 
tions of the country are in the midst of a crisis. Nothing 
would contribute so much toward enabling the country 
safely to pass this crisis as an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in the efficiency with which existing railway facili- 
ties are being rehabilitated and operated. If all who can 
help will do their duty to themselves and the country the 
crisis will be safely passed. 


All over the country railway employees who belong to or 
are under the influence of the Plumb Plan League are en- 
gaged in attacking, through the press 
and orally to persons they meet, the 
management of the railways under 
private control. They are also charg- 
ing that the officers did everything 
they could under government control to discredit it. The pur- 
pose of this propaganda on the part of the employees is to 
bring about the adoption of the Plumb plan, or at least gov- 
ernment management. Many railway employees have been 
led to believe that they would be better off under govern- 
ment ownership. An order recently issued by Postmaster 
Burleson to the employees of the postal department indicates 
that under government ownership the railway employees 
would not at least have the same opportunity to spread 
propaganda against the management of the roads and their 
superior officers that they have now. In his order Postmaster 
Burleson says: “The attention of the department has been 
called to many circulars and letters issued by persons con- 
nected with the postal service which contain erroneous state- 
ments and are not based on facts. The postal service is con- 
ducted in the interest of the public, and the public is entitled 
to correct information at all times regarding this branch of the 
government service;' and the department will gladly and 
willingly furnish such information. Employees of the postal 
service, in making any statement about the postal establish- 
ment or its service, who make false or slanderous statements, 
will be summarily dismissed from the service. Postmasters 
and officers of the service will be held responsible for the 
enforcement of these instructions.’”’ No doubt the postmaster- 
general and other officers of the service would be the judges 
of whether statements made by an employee were “false or 
slanderous.” If such an order should be issued by the presi- 
dent of a railroad to its employees he would be denounced 
by the employees as a tyrant. The propagandists of the 
Plumb Plan League would make no end of capital of it. 
And yet every railway employee who advocates government 
ownership of railways is trying to force his own head and 
that of all his fellows into the same noose in which the pos- 
tal employees now have their heads. 


How it Is Done 
in the Postal 
Service 
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The fact has been emphasized many times that because of 
the present low state of railroad credit it is difficult to secure 
the capital needed for essential addi- 

Cost Accounting tions and betterments. As one promi- 
in nent railway executive has said, 
Railroad Shops however, “If improvements are ad- 
vantageous and hence money makers, 

the cheapest thing that any railroad can do is to make them. 
If there is some improvement that will pay 25 per cent of its 
cost, and money is worth 6 per cent, there is 19 per cent of 
velvet right there.” Bankers cannot be expected to finance 
a proposition simply because it is desirable, or a good thing, 
or someone else is doing it. If, however, the necessity of 
a proposed improvement is clearly outlined and a possible 
return of 25 per cent on the investment is demonstrated, it 
will not be long before the necessary capital is forthcoming. 
To demonstrate and clearly prove the money saving that 
will result from installing new shop equipment and tools, 
accurate records of labor and material costs must be kept 
and a proper distribution of overhead charges made. Based 
on cost records of similar operations in the past, it is possi- 
ble to predict with accuracy how much a locomotive part, 
for example, will cost when manufactured by a given method. 
With this prediction reduced to concrete terms a shop fore- 
man or executive can go to his superior and back up a re- 
quest for additional tools by definite figures, proving what 
economies will be effected. Reliable cost records must be 
kept in railway shops and any system that is accurate and 
flexible, does not go too much into detail and properly dis- 
tributes the overhead charges will prove a most effective aid 
in backing up arguments for new tools and shop equipment. 


The demand for heavier locomotives in recent years has 
led to changes in wheel arrangement with comparatively 
little increase in the wheel load. 

Converting Loco- Nearly a decade ago the Consolida- 
motives to tion was abandoned as the outstanding 
Modern Types _ type for freight service and the Mikado 
took its place. Now the Mikado is 

giving away to the Santa Fe and Decapod. Similarly, in 
passenger service the Atlantic type has been replaced by 
the Pacific and the Mountain type is now becoming in- 
creasingly important. But while the roads have recognized 
the need of heavier engines and have adopted suitable wheel 
arrangements for new power, they have usually been con- 
tent to let the existing locomotives remain as they were 
originally built, thus allowing these engines to sink down 
into the ranks of uneconomical and obsolete equipment. 
This practice might be justified if these engines could all be 
assigned to some one-train-a-day branch lines. Where they 
are used on heavy traffic divisions, however, they are a dis- 
tinct handicap to efficient operation. Every trip these loco- 
motives make reduces the average: train load and increases 
the cost per ton-mile. There is no question that railroad 
officers appreciate that they must overcome rising costs 
wherever possible. Most of them realize that they can effect 
economies by increasing the train load, but how many have 
considered the rebuilding of existing locomotives, which is 
perhaps the cheapest way of-increasing the train load? 
Where it has been tried, converting locomotives to modern 
types has proved a conspicuous success. One road changed 
its principal class of heavy Consolidation locomotives to 
Mikados. The resulting improvement in motive power con- 
ditions was without doubt an important factor in enabling 
it to handle the war-time traffic satisfactorily. Another road 
after changing Prairie type engines to Mikados was able to 
increase the tonnage 62 per cent. When new locomotives 
are put in service the operating officers are gratified to get 
reports of the increased train load hauled. Perhaps even 
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more desirable, if not so welcome, would be a report show- 
ing the loss in tonnage through failure to convert old engines 
to modern types. 


For two or three years preceding our entrance into the war, 
alternate periods of labor shortage and business depression 
tended to curtail maintenance of way 
programs. With our entrance into the 
hostilities all activities were subordi- 
nated to that of winning the war, and 
men and materials alike were diverted 
from normal railway uses to military activities. Following 
the signing of the armistice, industrial life was so disorgan- 
ized and the future policy regarding railway operation was so 
uncertain that the decline in the condition of the railways con- 
tinued during 1919. Following the termination of govern- 
ment control last spring it was hoped that the situation would 
be remedied promptly, but the season is half gone and no 
recovery has yet been made. With far less than a normal sup- 
ply of rail, with less than one-half the normal quota of 
ties on many roads, and with the wide-spread shortage of 
labor until recently, it is becoming increasingly evident that 
1920 will be a repetition of the last three years as far as 
maintenance is concerned. Fortunately, the construction of 
tracks and structures is such that repairs can in general be 
postponed with relative safety for a limited time; but main- 
tenance officers having responsibility for this work should 
point out forcibly to their managements that the deferring 
of maintenance can be done only at the sacrifice of the 
factor of safety normally provided. The deterioration of 
property under the action of traffic and the elements is con- 
tinuous and insistent. It not only must be made up some 
time but the longer it continues, the less is the reserve 
strength in the property. With the railways unable to make 
many of the improvements demanded at the present time 
because of conditions known to all, it devolves upon the 
maintenance departments to adopt those precautions which 
will enable the properties to be operated with the maximum 
safety until the necessary repairs can be made. 


Problems of 
Under- 
Maintenance 


The railroads have given very little attention to the selec- 
tion and.training of employees. A great number of in- 
dustrial organizations, on the other 


The Right hand, have given a large amount of 
Kind of attention during recent years to the de- 
Foundation velopment of strong personnel depart- 


ments which specialize upon these and 
other features relating to the handling of their employees. This 
has been done not in a spirit of paternalism but as a straight- 
forward, cold business proposition. The railroads, many 
of them with much larger forces than most of these indus- 
trials and with the men scattered over large areas, have 
more to gain by the development of such departments than 
most of the industrial companies and yet even those roads 
which have made the greatest efforts in this direction have 
hardly more than scratched the surface. True, it is no easy 
task. It is a hard job, requiring patience and perseverance 
but promising large returns. It requires the best brains 
and the biggest personalities available to head it up. It 
must be under the direction of men of initiative and imagi- 
nation. Moreover, it cannot be developed from the bottom 
up; it must be started at the very top, preferably by the 
board of directors itself, and the work should be established 
as a settled matter of policy and so safeguarded that it can- 
not be interfered with by officials, no matter what their title, 
who may not be in sympathy with it. If the roads had 
earnestly started on this work ten or fifteen years ago, the 
labor problem today would be very different from what it 
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is. Railway executives have a great responsibility for the 
future of their properties and no time should be lost in es- 
tablishing the best practices for selecting, training, handling 


, and promoting employees. Needless to say it will be well 


to look carefully outside the railroad field to see what is be- 
ing done by other industries in these respects. 


The capacity of a locomotive, or a car, expressed in pounds 
tractive effort or pounds lading is a factor to be reckoned with; 
so is the capacity of an engine terminal, 
Measure measured in the rapidity with which 
of Engine locomotives can be turned, the suffi- 
Terminal Capacity ciency of current repairs and the abil- 
ity of the terminal to respond to any 
emergency. Absence of any well-defined standard by which 
to gage the capacity of an engine terminal may explain in 
part why terminal development has not kept pace with the 
development of the locomotive. Without a corresponding 
increase in terminal capacity, each increase in the number 
and the size of locomotives to be handled decreases the rapid- 
ity with which these new engines can be turned, the extent 
of current repairs and the ability of the terminal to respond 
to the unexpected call: for more power. The capacity of an 
engine terminal has just as definite limitations and possi- 
bilities as any other operating factor in the make-up of the 
railroad. It has not merely a routine duty to perform for 
which the stereotyped equipment comprising a dingy round- 
house, a meagre machine shop and old locomotive boiler, 
scant turntable length and inadequate trackage will suffice. 
The purchase of a new locomotive adds available power 
not always in proportion to its maximum tractive effort, 
but invariably in proportion to the ability of the terminals 
to maintain this locomotive in active service. The size of 
the roundhouse, length of turntable, character of shop and 
boiler equipment, and capacity of coal and ash handling 
facilities are factors in the formula for terminal capacity. 
An improvement in any of these factors will have the same 
effect on the operating capacity of the railroad as an in- 
crease in any of the factors in the formula for the average 
tractive effort of the locomotives in service. Engine terminals 
have definite capacity standards which should be recognized 
and every terminal must measure up to the capacity of the 
motive power in service if the full potentialities of this power 
are to be realized. 


Good organization is fundamental to the attainment of satis- 
factory results in railroad operation and one of the broadest 
and safest statements embodied in any 


Organizing of the reports recently submitted at the 
the Service Atlantic City conventions was the as- 
of Supply sertion that “the officers in charge 


should be selected for their fitness for 
the organization instead of modifying the organization to 
fit the individual.” It is organized effort that has made the 
service of supply what it is today, an organization capable 
of assuming the responsibility on any railroad for the main- 
tenance of the necessary stocks of materials and supplies 
involving the investment of approximately 35 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and the custody of this investment. It is 
proper that the question of organization should be consid- 
ered in advance of other matters pertaining to this section 
and it is likely that the work inaugurated by the general 
committee will be continued along the lines initiated by this 
committee, although the plan which recognizes an insepar- 
able connection between the purchasing and stores depart- 
ment, and proposes that both these branches of the serv- 
ice be under the control of a single executive officer, may 
never be adopted by certain railroads for good and sufficient 
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reasons. The objections to this plan in a communication 
appearing elsewhere in this issue can hardly be considered as 
affecting in a broad way the recommendation in favor of a 
strongly defined organization for the service of supply. The 
world’s work is predicated to a certain degree on the integ- 
rity of any organization and it is not likely that independent 
operation of the purchasing and stores department would 
itself safeguard the property against unscrupulous conduct of 
the officials in charge of the purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies. In this connection the methods pursued by the gen- 
eral committee in arriving at a decision in favor of a unit 
organization for purchases and stores are commendable. It 
was found by careful analysis and investigation that cer- 
tain railroads in the country were procuring better results 
with a small investment of money than other railroads, and 
it is understood that the plan embodied in the report sub- 
mitted at Atlantic City is patterned so far as possible after 
the existing organization on those railroads on which the 
best results were observed. While the federal regime af- 
forded a better opportunity than may exist today for the 
conduct of similar comparative studies, the effort should be 
made to continue such investigations and revert to the same 
logical process of reasoning in arriving at any important de- 
cision affecting future railroad organization. 


The Hocking Valley 


N view of the fact that from 80 to 85 per cent of the reve- 
nue freight tonnage of the Hocking Valley consists of 
bituminous coal, it was to have been expected that the handi- 
caps attendant upon the coal industry during 1919 should 
be clearly reflected in the earnings of the road for the period 
in question. Because of the labor difficulties in the coal 
industry, the let down in orders following the armistice and 
the congestion on the railroads, the bituminous coal traffic 
fell off nearly one-fifth, or 2,100,000 tons as compared with 
1918. Other products of mines showed a decrease of 500,- 
000 tons. The result was that the freight revenue of 
$9,704,000 for 1919 represented a decrease of $1,640,000, 
or 14.5 per cent, from 1918. The total operating revenue 
was $11,655,000—a decrease of $1,501,000. Federal 
operating expenses totaled $9,693,000—a decrease of $756,- 
000, and the net operating revenue shown on the Federal ac- 
counts for 1919, namely $1,962,000, compared with a similar 
total in 1918 of $2,707,000. Railway operating income in 
1919 was $1,344,000, to which was added other income 
bringing the total to $1,598,000, as compared with $2,592,- 
000 in 1918. The standard return paid by the government 
to the Hocking Valley was $2,637,000, so that the operations 
of the road in 1919 resulted in a loss to the government of 
$1,039,000 as compared with a loss in 1918 of $45,000. 

The Hocking Valley is owned through majority stock 
ownership by the Chesapeake & Ohio. It operates 350 miles 
of line, of which it owns 321, leases 21 and operates 8 under 
joint trackage arrangements. Its lines extend from the coal 
fields adjacent to Point Pleasant, New Straitsville, Logan, 
etc., in the southern part of Ohio, through Columbus north 
to Toledo. The road has no direct connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio but secures traffic from the latter over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern between Limeville, Ky., 
to Waverly, and thence over the Norfolk & Western between 
Waverly and Valley Crossing where the line of the Hocking 
Valley is reached just south of Columbus. The importance 
of the connection in question is emphasized in part by the 
observation that nearly 60 per cent of the traffic of the Hock- 
ing Valley is received from connections. 

The Hocking Valley is mostly single track. There are, 
however, stretches of double track totaling 65 miles; this 
including seven miles added during 1919 by projects now 
under way. The Association of Railway Executives has 
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recommended to the Interstate Commerce Commission a loan 
of $1,371,305 for the Hocking Valley for additional main 
tracks, yard tracks, sidings and shops. 

In view of the peculiarity of operation on the Hocking 
Valley, whereby it has a predominance of coal traffic, it is 
natural that the movement of traffic should be from the coal 
fields on its own lines and from its connections, north to 
Toledo. This is borne out by the fact that the average num- 
ber of loaded cars in northbound trains in 1919 was 55.3 
and of empty cars only 2.4. In southbound trains the aver- 
age number of loaded cars was only 12.8, but of empty cars 
46.0. The road has been noted for its ability to secure heavy 
loading of freight trains. Despite the great falling off in 
freight traffic in 1919 it was able to continue its efforts along 
this line and to increase its average revenue train load 
from 1,267 tons in 1918 to 1,465 tons in 1919. The im- 
portance that the officers of the road give this matter is 
brought out also by the details of operation worked out 
in connection with the double tracking. The plan is to use 
the northbound track for tonnage trains only but to run both 
the northbound and southbound passenger trains, of which, 
as it happens, the road only has a few, on the southbound 
track, so as not to tie up the northbound tonnage trains. 
The plans naturally call for plenty of siding space to use 
this method of operation. 

The corporate income account of the Hocking Valley for 
1919 shows a net income of $1,030,000. This is a reduction 
from the net income of 1918, namely $1,360,000. The dif- 
ference between the two years was brought about principally 
by an increase of $93,800 in taxes, a reduction of $42,000 
in “‘other income” and an increase of $189,000 in interest 
charges. During the year the company paid off $180,000 
on equipment trusts and $5,000,000 six per cent notes which 
matured November 1, 1918, but which were extended to 
March 1, 1919. It issued, however, $7,500,000 five per cent 
notes due March 1, 1924, and for security for this issue 
pledged $9,600,000 new general mortgage bonds maturing in 
1949. The total issue of the latter was $9,783,000, of which 
$183,000 has been kept in the treasury. This new financing 
was pursuant to an arrangement made with the director 
general of railroads in the early part of 1919. 

The following table shows the results of operation of the 
Hocking Valley in 1919 and 1918 under federal operation. 
The figures are not combined with the corporate figures: 


1919 1918 
ND, IN 6 6s civ cine MaweleraR eens cues 350 350 
Bg ee oor rere moe $9,703,937 $11,343,613 
PREY GOVORME .dcciccssscedeesvecnee 1,228,282 1,038,843 
Total operating revenue........ eaciceoieke ohaiecs 11,654,517 13,155,861 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 1,329,868 1,490,446 
Maintenance of equipment.............. 3,935.248 3,718,010 
I GUND inas cvs ksee cscnaneccwosie 72.203 83,422 
Transportation €XPenses.........ccceces 4,109,051 4,912,857 
I INIIION eS onda dc adece oun 248,771 248,697 
Yt RS ee re 9,692,605 10,448,792 
EDS shai eG eared Oe we oe CS HAMAS CE KREMER 614,153 634,842 
NR NN no cn og ce arwinie a ewe aioe 1,343,595 2,072,112 
Deficit to the government after paying rentals 1,038,910 45,143 


New Books 


Proceedings, American Electric Railway Association, 1917, 1918, 
1919. Five Volumes, 6x9 in., Illustrated. Published by the 
American Electric Railway Association, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


These five volumes contain the proceedings of the annual 
conventions of the A. E. R. A. and its subordinate sections 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., October 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1919. 
The individual volumes contain proceedings as follows: 
American Electric Railway Association, thirty-eighth an- 
nual convention, 334 pages; Engineering Association, seven- 
teenth annual convention, 416 pages; Transportation and 
Traffic Association, twelfth annual convention, 238 pages; 
Claims Association, sixteenth annual convention, 140 pages; 
Accounts Association, twenty-third convention, 145 pages. 
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The Usefulness of 
the Train Staff System 


New York City. 
To THE Epiror: 

The collision at Firozabad, India, reported in the Railway 
Age of April 16, page 1211, constitutes a significant news 
item for operating officers in America. There is no very 
great mileage of staff operated lines in this country; but there 
have been actual hazards somewhat like that reported from 
India. 

The electric train staff is a very safe proposition; 
but it behooves us to see that it is operated under the safest 
possible rules. To assume that it is infallible might get us 
into trouble. There was a case some years ago where an 
east-bound passenger train was waiting on a siding and one 
of the brakemen was sent into the station to get the staff by 
which the train could proceed eastward; but the operator 
assumed that the brakeman was a member of the crew of a 
westbound freight, and he gave him the staff for the block 
which the passenger train had just come out of; and the 
brakeman accepted it. The train was started out (with the 
wrong staff), but, fortunately, the freight was just approach- 
ing the station, at moderate speed, and no collision occurred. 
A prominent signal engineer remarked quite recently that 
conditions like those here illustrated were a source of some 
worry to the officers of his road, and that automatic signals 
ought to be installed in place of the staff, where that could 
be done. 

There was a case some years ago where, during a storm, 
the block wires became crossed and two staffs for a given 
section were out at the same time, one from one end and the 
other from the other end. This source of danger is, of 
course, curable by suitable protection of the wires. 

An examination of the rules for operating the electric train 
staff will show that there is always need of careful super- 
vision. Besides the precaution suggested by incidents like 
those just recited it is necessary to keep prominent the rule 
that an operator shall not put a staff into the machine until 
the train which has just used it has passed entirely out of the 
block. 

American roads have simplified the methods of oper- 
ation by using staff cranes, but the requirement that the oper- 
ator shall go out and put the staff on the crane well in ad- 
vance of train time sometimes complicates matters. Our 
varied and sometimes inconsistent requirements in relation to 
running “under control” within yard limits also tend to con- 
fuse our rules. Is there any good way to work under the staff 
system, without providing a loop track, or short section of 
double track, at each station? 

All American railroad officers are, of course, well con- 
vinced that automatic block signals are the only truly ideal 
system for safe train running; but there are many sections 
of railroad where the expenditure of the considerable sums 
necessary to provide automatics is out of the question, and 
where yet the reasonable requirements of safety demand the 
use of the space interval. And temporary conditions fre- 
quently arise, even on large roads, where the staff system is 
the best arrangement. It is to be remembered, too, that the 
staff system—absolute, not permissive—is the only space in- 
terval system under which everybody feels free to suspend 
the flagging rule. The retention of the flagging rule is the 
most archaic feature of our boasted modern efficiency. 

R. DIEFENDORF. 
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Objections to Stores Organization Plan 


Montreat, Canada. 
To THE EpITor: 

At the recent convention at Atlantic City, Section 6— 
Purchases and Stores, some discussion took place regarding 
the proper organization of the purchasing and stores depart- 
ments. 

It would appear that quite a number of railroads have 
an organization under which the general storekeeper reports 
to the general purchasing agent. Superficially it might be 
said that it is a matter of small import as to whom a de- 
partmental officer might report, but to the writer it would 
appear that there are no two departments of a railroad where 
it is more desirable to maintain separate and distinct or- 
ganizations than with the purchasing and stores depart- 
ments. 

Much was said at the convention regarding the “insepar- 
able connection” between these departments, but whether 
such connection is more real than that existing between the 
stores and the various consuming departments was not clearly 
set forth, and is certainly a debatable proposition. It is to 
be admitted that under federal control the connection was 
made more or less inseparable by the federal management, 
which issued an order to all railroads under its control to 
organize stores departments where such did not already ex- 
ist, and at the same time placed that department under the 
jurisdiction of the general purchasing agents. 

The main objection to any organic union of these depart- 
ments arises from the danger which must exist owing to the 
facility afforded for improper action on the part of the of- 
ficers concerned. ‘There would be practically no check on 
purchases of material if the officer responsible for ordering 
and receiving was subservient to the officer who purchased 
the goods. ‘This fact is further aggravated by the con- 
dition that a report recommending that all accounting for 
material be handled in the stores department was favorably 
acted upon at the convention. The general purchasing 
agent will then be responsible for the purchasing, receiving, 
distribution and accounting, including the making of his own 
vouchers for payment of invoices passed under his own con- 
trol. Surely such a situation would demand the serious con- 
sideration of the railroad managements. 

No reflection on the integrity and ability of general pur- 
chasing agents as a body is intended or implied; neither is 
it my wish to disparage the desire of general storekeepers to 
efficiently protect their employers’ interests, and the fact 
should be noted that some recent appointments of general 
purchasing agents have been made from the ranks of the 
general storekeepers, than whom no class of men should be 
better qualified for such positions. But the duties of each 
department should be absolutely separate and distinct. To 
destroy the independence of either of them is to minimize 
dangers which should be most zealously guarded against. 

A. A. GOoDCHILD, 
General Storekeeper, Canadian Pacific. 





THIS COUNTRY could no more exist without its transportation 
system than the human body would without its circulatory system. 
Everyone knows that labor and materials have advanced out of 
all proportion to freight rates. The government was unable to 
relieve the situation without going into the public treasury for 
vast sums. Now that the companies are back under private own- 
ership, the source of revenue is not open to them. The public 
has to pay in either case. If the money comes out of the Treas- 
ury the taxes of the people are increased accordingly. Such in- 
crease in freight rates as may be necessary would not prove 
burdensome, for it would provide a revenue that would come 
from a natural scurce, namely, the interests involved.—N. Y. 
Commercial. 








A Plan for Expediting L. C. L. Business in Chicago 


South Water Street Project Contemplates Intensive Development 
of Existing Utilities 


and transfer, has an intimate relationship to the con- 

gestion of the streets in the heart of that city which 
has been brought to a sharp crisis by the enormous growth 
of motor car traffic. This fact is brought out most emphati- 
cally by J. R. Bibbins, supervising engineer, The Arnold 
Company, Chicago, in a report to the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, on the feasibility of the so-called South Water 
Street project. This plan, as contemplated in the report, is 
also of direct interest to the railroads because it embodies 
provision for two universal freight stations which, it is said, 
would effect a considerable reduction in the teaming and 
trucking that now play so important a part in the street 
congestion. ‘The project also contemplates the use and more 
intensive development of the Chicago tunnel, a 65-mile 
freight subway representing an investment of $15,000,000, 
which is now being used to but a small fraction of the 
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Avenue and the River 


traffic capacity. The possibilities of the interchange body 
system of motor transport are also discussed at some length, 
pointing out the advantages which have accrued from this 
system as used in other cities, as well as the obstacles to be 
encountered in Chicago as a consequence of the extreme 
congestion of the city streets in the portion of the city where 
this traffic would be the heaviest. 

The so-called South Water Street development is proposed 
extension of the recently completed Michigan Avenue im- 
provement and like the latter, is designed primarily to sepa- 
rate passenger vehicle traffic from the motor and team freight 
traffic, as a means of ameliorating the serious street conges- 
tion in the “loop” district. The report shows that, “The 
most alarming feature of the city’s growth is that of motor 
vehicles, of which there are now registered about 100,000 
in the city.” It shows further, that there are about as many 
total auto movements through the “loop” entrances daily as 
there are cars in the city. It is an important coincidence 
that this motor traffic is most concentrated in the very area 
in which there is the largest amount of interchange on the 


city streets between various freight terminals which “sur- 
round the retail and office districts within an iron band.” 
“In no other large American city,” states Mr. Bibbins, “does 
such an acute situation exist where two entirely different 
classes of business are mixed so indiscriminately as in the 
Chicago Loop; in fact none are so handicapped for entrance 
and street capacity. 

“The principal group of freight terminals is now and 
will for many years be located in a pocket at the northwest 
corner, Lake front, necessitating a great volume of truck- 
ing movement across the ‘loop.’ The next important group, 
in the Twelfth street district, also requires much trucking 
across the ‘loop,’ both transfer and consigned freight, un- 
less by-pass trucking routes are developed.” 


_ The General Plan 


Briefly, the general plan embodies an extension of the 
Michigan Avenue double deck structure westward along the 
south bank of the Chicago river to Lake street. For this 
purpose the land between the river and South Water street, 
now occupied by the low class buildings, would be condemned, 
thus affording an upper level roadway 110 ft. in width and 
a lower level 135 ft. wide. The object of this arrangement is 
to place the trucking to and from the freight houses located 
at Randolph street and the lake on the lower level, where 
it would not interfere with the cross movement of the pas- 
senger cars occupying the upper level and crossing the several 
bridges over the Chicago River. 

The importance of this improvement in freight truck- 
ing facilities is noted in the report, which calls attention 
to the fact that in 1913 over one-half of the inbound l.c.]. 
through freight interchange between railroads was handled by 
teams and trucks through the down town city streets and that 
over one-quarter of the outbound l.c.l. freight originating at 
Chicago terminal freight houses was handled by teams; also, 
that the majority of this class of freight is handled in houses 
east of the Chicago river and along the lake front. 

While noting the progress made in the interchange of 
carload freight between the railroads through the agency 
of the Clearing yards, the report offers scant hope of any 
immediate progress in the same direction with respect to the 
less-than-carload freight. 

Furthermore, it concludes that “no very radical change 
in the Illinois Central-Michigan Central terminal district at 
the northeast corner of the ‘loop’ may be anticipated for 
many years and it seems very unlikely that all the other local 
freight stations and freight handling districts could or would 
aline themselves automatically along the river, a condition 
essential to the maximum use of transfer lighterage.” In 
consequence of this conclusion, the proposal to utilize the 
river as a means of interchange between the railroads is 
eliminated. . 


Motor Transport Facilities 


The South Water street improvement and the advantage 
which it offers for the movement of street traffic suggests 
the possibility of the use of the interchangeable body ravtor 
transport for l.c.l. freight interchange and as a substitute 
for trap car service, as successfully instituted elsewhere. 
The comment of the report with regard to this is as fol- 
lows: 


“This contract motor transport plan has advantages, some 
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apparent and some real. It aims to reduce street congestion 
by concentrating bulk, and, with maximum loading, to reduce 
the number of motor trucks on the public streets required 
for freight service. It provides greater latitude in timing 
of various transport movements so that individual shipments 
can be handled with greater ease and less confusion at the 
freight houses. 

“However, the fact should not be lost sight of, that any 
plan of motor transport, whether individual or by contract, 
is defective, if the downtown public streets are used as a 
right-of-way for a class of traffic which is primarily rail 
tonnage and should be considered as such. ‘Loop’ streets 


Freight traffic on lower level 
i over north side bridges. 
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How the Improvement Will Avoid Interference of Conflict- 
ing Streams of Street Traffic 


are now all too few and narrow, without deliberately plan- 
ning for their further use for transporting railroad tonnage.” 


The Chicago Freight Tunnel 


It is the conclusion of the report that the Chicago freight 
tunnel offers the most feasible means of expediting the 
handling of the l.c.l. freight and an extended discussion 
of this tunnel property and its possibilities is embodied in 
the report. 

“A freight transport system unique in modern terminal 
development exists underneath all of the principal down- 
town streets of Chicago on both sides of the river, whicn 
deserves special mention here. This network of tunnels is 
connected by elevators with all railroad stations, freight 
houses, important retail, wholesale and mail order houses, 
warehouses, coal, ash and disposal stations, and in short, 
with practically all the downtown industries of Chicago. 
The tunnel, while small in size, can handle from 70 to 95 
per cent of l.c.l. freight tendered in the great majority of 
cases, and all freight from many of these connections. The 
tunnel serves four union l.c.]. stations and a large number 
of private commercial stations. At these union freight 
stations, miscellaneous freight for any number of destina- 
tions is received from a shipper on a single bill of lading, 
classified and routed to destination, the Tunnel Company 
acting as the terminal agent for the carrier road. The 
freight in these union stations is assembled continuously 
during the day in small standard cars of about five tons 
capacity and is hauled out in trains by electric locomotives 
and set off on siding at its destination, raised by elevator 
to the railroad’s freight house floor to be loaded out in the 
day’s inbound movement.” 

In accordance with this conclusion, the plan provides for 
two freight stations on the lower level of the South Water 
street improvement. One of these, with a capacity of 400 
tons in an eight hour day, would be located between State 
street and Wabash avenue, along the general plan indicated 
in the drawings. Here suitable platforms would be pro- 
vided for the transfer of freight from trucks to tunnel cars, 
with an elevator for communication with the tunnel system. 
The second station, with a capacity of 600 tons, is pro- 
posed for the west end of the improvement in the triangular 
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area bounded by Lake street, Franklin street and the river. 
It is the idea that these two stations would serve the busi- 
ness houses located in the north and northwest portions of 
the ‘loop’ district, affording somewhat shorter hauls for 
most of the freight handled and effecting a very appreciable 
reduction in the street hauling. The total daily capacity 
of the two stations, 1,000 tons, is only about double the 
present tonnage, including that of the South Water street 
produce market, which will be removed to another locality. 
These stations, however, are to be regarded as distinctly 
‘loop’ stations and all traffic originating or destined out- 
side of the ‘loop,’ north or west, should, in the opinion 
of the report, be handled at similar stations located in these 
outside districts.” 


Analysis of the Present Status of the Tunnel 


An extended investigation was undertaken in the course 
of the study to ascertain why the tunnel property was being 
used to such a limited portion of its actual capacity and 
the conclusions reached possess no little interest. 

“1. The tunnel is an independent and not a railroad 
enterprise, although its terminal charges are now necessarily 
absorbed by the carriers. However, the competitive delivery 
charges by motor truck are absorbed by the shipper, not by 
the carrier. Compared with trucking, it is regarded by the 
freight agent as an extra charge against his department; 
by the railroads as a direct burden on rates. The tunnel 
is in fact an extension railroad terminal delivery service 
direct to and from the Chicago shipper. By nature, it must 
be neutral between all roads and therefore distasteful to some 
holding favored terminal location, until full terminal con- 
solidation shall become effective in Chicago. 

“2. The tunnel service is somewhat more expensive than 
trucking, although the differential is largely being removed, 
due to increased trucking costs. 

“3. Delays in handling: The Tunnel has a much less 
sharp delivery peak than trucking, owing to the fact that it 
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can load and transfer continuously, 
deliver their freight before closing hours; otherwise they 
will be held over to the next day. As a matter of fact, it 
develops that trucked freight seems to be handled much 
more willingly at some railroad freight houses, because of 
the personal assistance which the teamsters render in un- 
loading, especially during shortages in freight handlers. In 
the case of tunnel cars, which must be handled by the 
freight house men alone, of the daily cars ready to unload, 
an average of one-third or more of the cars delivered to the 
freight houses are held over. 

“4. Large shippers who should use the tunnel, fail to do 
so because of the possibility of saving over tunnel charges by 
using their own trucking equipment, regardless of the fact 


while the trucks must 
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that the additional trucking involves congestion of the streets 
and possibly more delay. 

“5. There are some classes of bulky package freight 
which the tunnel cannot handle effectively or at all, amount- 
ing to from 5 or 10 per cent of the total in most cases, to 
30 per cent in some. 

“6. Previous to 1918, considerable inbound freight was 
handled by the tunnel, but during the war this was shut 
off largely through lack of help, so that most all of the 
freight movement is outbound. 

“7. The duplication of checking on tunnel freight trans- 
ferred to railroads appears to involve a somewhat unneces- 
sary expense and delay. If some practicable plan could be 
devised to avoid the extra checking, a great improvement 
would be made in time and expense. This might require 
the tunnel to become a quasi-railroad agency.” 


Commissicn on Car 
Service Reorganized 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 

RESIDENT R. H. A1sHTon of the American Railroad As- 
P sociation has announced a new plan of organization of 

the Commission on Car Service, effective on July 1, 
under which each of the commissioners is to have charge of 
a specific feature of the work and the commission as a whole 
is to report to the Special Committee on Car Service Matters 
of the Association of Railway Executives, of which Daniel 
Willard is chairman, through W. L. Barnes, special as- 
sistant. Mr. Barnes has been acting as assistant to 
the president of the American Railroad Association 
in charge of car service matters, but Mr. Aishton, after hav- 
ing spent several weeks in Washington giving personal at- 
tention to the work of the Commission on Car Service, has 
returned to Chicago. D. E. Spangler has been appointed a 
new member of the commission, succeeding C. B. Pheips. 
He was formerly superintendent of transportation of the Nor- 
folk & Western and was a member of the Commission on 
Car Service in 1917. The plan of organization as announced 
in a circular issued by Mr. Aishton is as follows: 

W. L. Barnes, special assistant, representing the Special 
Committee on Car Service Matters, Daniel Willard, chair- 
man, will have jurisdiction in car service matters and deal 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on all details re- 
lating to car service questions. He will be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Car Service and attend its con- 
ferences. 

Car Service Commissioners: W. C. Kendall, A. G. Gut- 
heim, W. J. McGarry, D. E. Spangler, and L. M. Betts. 

District Organizations: M. B. Casey, Manager, Refriger- 
ator Department, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill., F. E. 
Dewey, District Manager, New England, South Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

The commissioners are of equal rank and will report to 
the Special Committee on Car Service Matters through Mr. 
Barnes. Each commissioner will supervise an assigned por- 
tion of the work of the commission, the necessary assistants 
and clerical forces to be approved by the special assistant. 
All orders and circulars will be issued in the name of the 
Commission on Car Service. Correspondence from the com- 
mission will be signed in the name of the Commission on 
Car Service, followed by the name of the individual com- 
missioner assigned to handle the particular subject of the 
correspondence. Correspondence will invite necessary replies 
to be made to the Commission on Car Service. 

For the present the work of the Commission on Car Service 
is divided and assigned to individual commissioners as fol- 
lows: 

W. C. Kendall, General Railroad Relations: Will handle 


all questions relating to car service and per diem rules and 
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agreements, and demurrage rules. Will analyze and direct 
the compilation of regular and special reports and statis- 
tics other than those which relate exclusively to the work of 
other commissioners. Will have general charge of the work 
of the office manager. 

A. G. Gutheim, Public Relations and Policy: Will handle 
relations between the Commission on Car Service and gov- 
ernmental departments (other than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) and state, county, and municipal au- 
thorities. Will, in conjunction with the commissioner hand- 
ling the particular question concerned, make a special study 
from time to time of such subjects as may require special 
attention, and handle such, as, for instance, the coal move- 
ment, the grain movement, or the movement of any other of 
the important and seasonal commodities. 

D. E. Spangler, Open Car Distribution: Will supervise 
the location, relocation, and distribution of open cars, in- 
cluding coal, hopper, mill type and flat cars, with a view 
to securing the most equitable, proper and economical dis- 
tribution, and to meet requirements generally. 

L. M. Betts, Closed Car Distribution: Will supervise the 
location, relocation, and distribution of closed cars, including 
box, automobile, furniture, ventilated, and stock cars with 
a view to securing the most equitable, proper and economical 
distribution, and to meet requirements generally. Will also 
handle all questions pertaining to refrigerator cars so far 
as it may be necessary at Washington, the actual handling of 
the cars, however, to be accomplished through the Refriger- 
ator Department at Chicago. 

W. J. McGarry, Field Work: Will supervise the work of 
the local Committees on Car Service throughout the coun- 
try, including the work of the district managers. _ He will 
also, through the medium of the chief inspector, supervise 
the work of the inspection force, working in individual cases, 
as may be necessary, with the other commissioners immedi- 
ately in charge of the particular work under investigation. 
He will also supervise the placement, modification, cancella- 
tion and distribution of embargoes; he will supervise the re- 
ceipt and filing of reports relative to accumulations and con- 
gestions, and will take the action necessary to relieve such 
accumulations and congestions; he will handle diversions of 
freight accomplished under authority of the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; he will have charge of the 
reports of bad order cars, company material under load in 
cars, locomotive conditions, joint utilization of facilities and 
the receipt and supervision of the necessary reports in con- 
nection therewith. 

For the present W. C. Kendall will also act as Chairman 
of the commission for the purpose of preparing the docket 
of the commission for conferences and presiding at such con- 
ferences and at such meetings as it may be advisable for the 
commission as a whole to hold with representatives of the 
regulatory bodies, or of the carriers, or of the shipping 
public. 

Refrigerator Department: The manager will supervise the 
location, relocation and distribution of refrigerator cars and 
will compile the proper reports and records in connection 
therewith, and generally secure the most equitable, proper 
and economical distribution possible to meet the needs of 
perishable freight traffic. 

District Organizations: The managers in charge shall, in 
a general way, act as agents for the. Commission on Car 
Service for the purpose of handling the functions of the 
Commission on Car Service between the railroads in the 
individual district to which they are assigned. Generally, 
relations between railroads in the individual district and 
other railroads will be handled by the district manager 
through the Commission on Car Service, and the Commission 
on Car Service will deal, with respect to the railroads in 
individual districts, through the district manager to the 
greatest extent possible. 
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Railway Executives Plan for Improving Situation 





Advisory Committee Created to Deal with and Better Transporta- 
tion Conditions 


T A MEETING of the Association of Railway Executives 
A in New York on July 1, measures were adopted for 

the purpose of bringing about closer co-operation 
between the railways themselves and between them and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and increasing the 
efficiency of railroad operation. 

The report of the Special Committee on Car Service, which 
was created on May 28 to study and make recommendations 
for the improvement of the general transportation situation, 
was made by its chairman, Daniel Willard. ‘The report, 
with some modifications, was adopted and the following 
committee, to be known as the Advisory Committee, was 
appointed to carry out the plan adopted. 

Daniel Willard, chairman, President, Baltimore & Ohio; 
W. H. Truesdale, President, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; W. W. Atterbury, Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Hale Holden, President, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; E. J. Pearson, President, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; W. B. Storey, President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; B. F. Bush, President, Missouri Pacific; Howard 
Elliott, Chairman, Northern Pacific; C. H. Markham, 
President, Illinois Central. 

The Advisory Committee previously in existence to deal 
with problems of the American Railway Association was 
abolished. 

The Special Committee on Car Service said in its report: 


“It was clearly the purpose of Congress, as expressed in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, that private ownership and 
operation of the railroads should continue to be the estab- 
lished policy in this country, but your committee is firmly 
of the belief that in the final analysis the test of private 
ownership which the public will apply, will be the ability of 
the carriers to render efficient service to the country as a 
whole and under all conditions. While we believe that the 
best results from private ownership can only be realized 
under conditions which permit the fullest opportunity for 
individual initiative and action under normal circumstances, 
we also believe that in order to preserve private ownership, 
it is incumbent upon the individual companies by voluntary 
action and co-operation to establish an agency authorized to 
deal promptly and effectively with such emergencies as con- 
templated in Section 402 of the Transportation Act.” 


The report of the Special Committee on Car Service, 
as adopted with certain amendments to it which were in- 
troduced at the meeting of the Association of Railway 
Executives, was as follows: 


“The emergency which made it necessary for the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives to assume direct control tempo- 
rarily over matters of physical maintenance and operation 
having passed, your committee recommends that: 


“(a) The Association of Railway Executives shall deat 
with questions of general policy covering public relations, 
legislative, corporate, financial and accounting matters, and 
traffic as related to rates, and questions arising out of the 
termination of Federal control, and the Transportation Act 
of 1920; and that 

“(b) The American Railway Association, through its Ex- 
ecutive and other committees, shall deal with questions of 
transportation, maintenance, operation and traffic as related 
to operation; and 

“(c) The Association of Railway Executives shall have at 
all times executive control of all railway and railroad asso- 
ciations.” 


“3. That an Advisory Committee of nine Railroad Execu- 
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tives, territorially representative, be appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, to advise concerning matters 
relating to transportation, maintenance and operation brought 
to its attention by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the American Railway Association, or from any proper 
source. The Advisory Committee shall endeavor to establish 
co-operative relations with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It shall be the medium for the exchange. of views 
and information between the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and the American Railway Association. Subordinate 
to the Advisory Committee there shall be Committees of 
Executives at leading railroad centers such as Boston, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, etc., to deal with 
questions local to the respective centers, and to secure the 
largest measure of co-operation between the carriers them- 
selves, and between the carriers and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

“4. That a Car Service Commission be maintained, with 
headquarters in Washington. 

“5. That an Executive Manager of known ability and 
experience, with necessary assistants and with office in Wash- 
ington, be appointed by and report to the Advisory Com- 
mittee. He shall supervise the operations of the Car Service 
Commission and deal with questions arising between the car- 
riers and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“6. That the American Railway Association, through its 
Transportation Section, take up at once a complete study 
and revision of the Car Service and Per Diem Rules, de- 
signing the same to deal effectively with the situation as it 
now exists under the Transportation Act, and to secure the 
return of cars to the owning roads. 

“7. That when the Car Service Rules are so revised and 
are finally adopted by the American Railway Association, 
they shall be filed with Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the same manner as tariffs, demurrage rules, etc. 

“8. The members of the Advisory Committee shall choose 
a chairman from their membership, who shall call the com- 
mittee in conference whenever in his judgment it is necessary 
to do so, or upon request of three members of the com- 
mittee.” 


A resolution was adopted setting forth that it was the 
sense of the Association of Railway Executives, “that to the 
extent it is possible, efforts shall be made in good faith by 
every road to send home cars to home roads wherever it 
can be done.” 


The following committee was appointed to consider the 
relations of the railways with the express business and 
Pullman company: W. B. Storey, chairman, President, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; A. H. Smith, President, New 
York Central; J. H. Hustis, President, Boston & Maine; 
Howard Elliott, Chairman, Northern Pacific; Samuel Rea, 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad; C. H. Markham, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Central; Carl R. Gray, President, Union 
Pacific, and Bird M. Robinson, President, American Short 
Line Railroad Association. 

The Standing Committee was instructed to consider and 
make positive recommendations to the member-roads not later 
than July 23, as to the advisability of having one express 
company, and as to the possibility of having one contract 
that would be fair to all companies. 

The Advisory Committee was instructed to report at the 
earliest possible date to the member-roads the number of 
cars that each railroad should provide, divided into classes 
of open, box, refrigerator, stock cars, etc. The resolution 
set forth “that this information compared with what they 
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have provided will show to what extent each carrier has 
fulfilled its duty.” 

The following new Articles of Organization and By-Laws 
of the American Railway Association were adopted : 

The new articles of organization and the by-laws which 
become effective as of the date of the meeting include a 
number of changes, the outstanding features of which are as 
follows: 

The name of the organization is again made to be the 
“American Railway Association” instead of ‘American 
Railroad Association” as it was during the period of federal 
control. 

It is provided in Article 7 that the work of the association 
shall be conducted by a board of directors of eighteen elected 
members, one of whom shall be elected chairman, and one 
executive committee. From March 1, 1920, until the or- 
ganization of the new board of directors following the an- 
nual meeting of 1920 (to be held in November), it is pro- 
vided that the advisory committee of the Association of Rail- 


way Executives shall perform the duties and exercise the 


powers of the board of directors and the executive commit- 
tee. 

The by-laws call for a revision of the plan of the subor- 
dinate sections of the American Railway Association whereby 
there are to be, instead of the present seven sections, six or- 
ganizations to be known as divisions. These are to be as 
follows: 

Division I—Operating and transportation. 

Division II—Traffic. 

Division I1I—Engineering. 

Division IV—Mechanical. 

Division V—Purchases and stores. 

Division VI—Freight claims. 

It shall be the duty of Division I—Operating and Trans- 
portation, “to consider and report upon questions affecting 
operating practices, and the efficient use and interchange of 
equipment.” 

Division I1I—Engineering is “to consider and report upon 
methods affecting the location, construction and maintenance 
of railroads.” 

Division IV—Mechanical is “to consider and report upon 
methods of construction, maintenance and service of the 
rolling stock.” 





Conditions in the Middle West 


HE transportation situation in the Central West during 
| the past week was practically unchanged, although vig- 

orous work on the part of the car service commissions, 
terminal committees and organizations of shippers has re- 
sulted in the creation of a more hopeful outlook for relief 
within the next eight or ten days. The principal factor 
in this optimistic view is the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in ordering 27,750 empty grain cars now 
on Eastern lines to Western roads. The allotment of 1,800 
cars to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1,200 to the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 300 to the Wa- 
bash, 300 to the Chicago Great Western, 300 to the Chicago 
& North Western, and 1,200 to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific has met with the approval of western grain shippers. 
The large allotment to the Rock Island and Santa Fe is 
intended to help relieve the situation in the heavy grain 
states. It was also announced that deliveries of grain cars 
would be made to the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern 
and the Union Pacific. The number of cars soon to become 
available for service within the next two weeks—the time 
it will probably take for their proper delivery and place- 
ment—has led to the prediction that the acute grain traffic 
situation, which has always been more or less prevalent in 
Iowa and Kansas, will be substantially relieved. 
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The accumulation of cars in terminals resulting from the 
recent unauthorized strike of switchmen and switchtenders 
has not been greatly relieved. This is especially true in the 
Chicago terminal, where this accumulation affects the trans- 
portation of the whole country, inasmuch as it cannot help 
but interfere with the interchange movement. However, this 
condition has been recognized by the joint committees and 
strenuous efforts are now being made to dispose of the 
accumulated traffic. 

The situation in regard to the movement of coal also re- 
mains practically unchanged, although every effort is being 
made by the western coal carriers to obtain cars with which 
to move coal from the producing to the industrial districts. 
Conditions at Chicago, according to Lewis T. Orr, chairman 
of the coal committee of the Chicago Real Estate Board, will 
become serious next winter unless action is taken immediately 
to expedite the movement of coal into this district. 

According to Mr. Orr, a serious fuel shortage in Chicago 
may occur next winter because of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission diverting all coal mined in the 
Pocahontas fields of Virginia to eastern and northwestern 
points, with none for Chicago. This order will mean that 
Chicago apartment houses and build'ngs, now obtaining 
about 80 per cent of their supply from this source, will have 
to depend upon Illinois and Indiana for their supply. 

The whole situation in the West has been seriously affected 
by labor conditions. On many of the lines operating west of 
Chicago subordinate officers are still performing switching 
service and although these workers and the new men who 
are taking the place of the yard “vacationists” are accom- 
plishing more work than was performed by the regular yard 
men, this unsettled state of organization has resulted in dis- 
turbing the ability of the roads to give the best service 
possible with the present equipment. It is believed that there 
will be a material improvement in this labor condition as 
soon as the Railroad Labor Board announces its award and 
that this should do much to end the present difficulty. While 
it is agreed by Western operating officers that the roads are 
short of equipment it is also believed that the present facil- 
ities would be sufficient to adequately handle the grain and 
coal movements if labor conditions were more settled. 

The conditions in the West and Central West are in gen- 
eral indicated by the following table, which shows the num- 
ber of cars loaded on several representative lines and the 
number of revenue cars received from connections for line 
movement. 

Week EnpinG June 26. 1920 
Cars received from con- 


Cars loaded on line nections for line movement 








———_——-<-- —______,, 


g™ a 

Road 1919 1920 Inc. 1919 1920 Inc. 
ES, ee ee 22,611 24,137 1,526 14,844 18,947 4,103 
te Be wae enuan 4,884 6,607 1,723 6,758 7,232 474 
a 2,526 2,722 196 4,189 4,953 764 
Cc, m LEP... 14s 16,230 1,835 10,404 11,121 717 
oe o:... Soe 128,380 29,512 49,037 69,603 20,566 
S. Te esinccan PO 91,279 12,611 11,644 11,779 135 





*Month of June. 


These figures show that these lines are handling more 
traffic than they have ever handled before despite the labor 
disturbances, the car shortages and all of the other factors 
which have conspired to interfere with transportation. Prac- 
tically without exception, the records prepared for the Com- 
mission on Car Service of the American Railroad Association 
as to the number of revenue freight cars loaded and received 
from connections, show that increases are being maintained 
over the records established for the same periods in 1919. 
Even in this small table of western lines increases are very 
apparent, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for instance, 
loading approximately 30 per cent more cars in June, 1920, 
than it loaded in the same month of 1919 and handling 
approximately 20,000 more cars received from connections 
during June, 1920, than it did in the same period of the 
previous year. 
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The Equipment Purchases Provided by Loan Fund 


Estimates Show 224 Locomotives and 23,500 Cars to Be Ordered 
in Addition to Those Already Placed 


N LAST WEEK’s issue of the Railway Age, pages 31 and 32, 
| there was reproduced under the title “Funds for Equip- 
ment and Other Facilities,” the report of the special com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives making 
recommendations as to the use of the $300,000,000 loan 
fund provided in ‘the Transportation Act. One of the most 
interesting features of this report, particularly insofar as 
it concerns equipment, is the bearing it may be expected to 
have on the railway supply field. With this in view this 
article will attempt to show insofar as possible how much 
business will probably be in sight if the recommendations 
are adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An examination of the details available leads to the con- 
clusion that the recommendations if adopted will call for 
the purchase of 224 locomotives and approximately 23,500 
freight cars in addition to those for which orders have al- 
ready been placed so far this year. 

The suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as pointed out in last week’s issue, was that the Association 
of Railway Executives should make recommendations as to 


by the carrier. As to freight cars, a rule was adopted in 
most cases whereby the amounts allotted in the loans were 
to cover only 25 per cent of the cost of the cars, the financ- 
ing of the remaining 75 per cent to be taken care of by the 
carrier, There were some exceptions in the manner of work- 
ing this out, however. The Fruit Growers Express is al- 
lotted $6,750,000, which is expected to cover 50 per cent 
of the cost of 3,000 refrigerator cars. 


Locomotives 


The recommendations of the Association so far cover loans 
to the value of only $26,868,629 for locomotives of the total 
of $50,000,000 suggested as available. This amount will 
probably be considerably increased when further applica- 
tions are passed on. Nevertheless the loans recommended 
call for loans for 25 different carriers and the total amount 
of $26,868,629, it is hoped, will cover 50 per cent of the pur- 
chase price of 599 freight and 239 switching locomotives, 
or a total of 838, with a total value of $53,737,358. A con- 
siderable portion of these locomotives are already on order 


























TABLE A—FREIGHT AND SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 
Reported in Railway Age 
_ eee ee ———- = 
Inquiry Ordered 
Amount NK ~ rc —_—__——~ —, 
Road recommended No Type No. Type Builder Issue 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...........+. $2,149,450 ot ie 30 Co See Lo eee April 2. 
- 10 OE . rer Baldwin Rape ie April 2. 
5 aisteus 10 MIOUEIGIN. 22s iia eeses PRRGWEN: 250 +sascwess April 2. 
a ee 180,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
RN aria es sk dck heared emake ee 1,245,000 a pure 20 Oe Eee RINGTONE oc dc ce ee cc March 5 
40 Cee veh # —“Garntetives seid wmananie > pee ae mone mene March 26. _ | 
Re ; 10 4-6-2 ER Oe ee Pe Pgh oe ee eet. March 26. 
Central of Georgia Be aeatiacn tases aia os ods mk rere ee tacata 237,500 acm ae 4 Oe rr, ag — April 30 
URINE Ah. SS we cnes tien cub esueneie 1,058,750 . 20 . | ae oe Pri ae April 9 
sai sciesls 5 Switching J ir April 9. 
ee ee ETS Pee ea eee eer ee 134,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy............. 1,472,775 ¥ cake 5 ee Baldwin February 6 
; 15 eee: Baldwin May 14. 
i 15 eS rer Baldwin May 14. 
Citeage Geent Westettt. is 6.cccccscic cic ccous 276,000 ‘ 10 cc cide acan Baldwin Sdavaer 13. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............. 879,583 ; 10 Mountain ..........American April 30. 
: 10 >. Sere AMHOTICOR 600 skcecess April 30. 
: - “ach 15 Santa Fe (PORGHIOR: saaeicsesaat April 30. 
BS ais ah ih pt 2c: ware ere sinwie sree waa 1,242,500 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
NE TUNI os Sa aid-n tie aio.sk ine aidlareatee ae 1,375,000 ‘ ante 45 Mikado jp RAON. Lchsuacamons March 12, 
et Se HOR 6c wnesenetesecmeaeaeas 150,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
ee en ere 113,700 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
ee ee er errr 2,987,500 iis dens 50 SE ee IN intel hie Rav re Waste ale May 28 
es nici 25 RE a seca kaa’ MUNOHIOR. < <nwincinsacie May 28 
BO WANE ohh oc ore nso a awn ene sie 218,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
Seennanens RSet. Le ink vic scicccasdeisicws 487,500 sis estes 15 SY re eae June 25. 
5 WG 6iiv nice eser wees Co ee uly 9. 
ee SO, EIEN Sire nv acesueawvece anes 4,807,012 82 RE a wala sivinae ako ee ee pril 9. 
65 WHINOO! 6a sce. casyeens i eee April 9. 
Pas wectmnie- 46 Pacific .....+.ceceeed AINCTICRR: ois vcisie-ncee April 9. 
15 MER cigs ade whee MIMOTIOER: 6.6s:s'0- 06:0 50 April 9. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........ 1,750,000 30 Mountain .........+/ ee ee April 9 
10 0-8-0 - ee April 9 
PION SOMMNOUR io sic 4g mimedine ds iaegings 111,000 3 Ee Sri advise vsidinn ee SPMIOMAR occ’ 0c0eccce ange 30. 
NOMEN DMEOME: as:6 kin edison ouie sae wie eae 1,853,978 25 Mikado .......+0- American ..........- ay 
20 ig: eee eee Lo eee May 7 
20 0-80 patueieie gy ay 7 
6 Mallet. ctcsceeccceeed Say ig Si aha aaa ay 7 
Philadelohiia. &. Reading. i.os..icccsrcccsas 1,033,125 25 Consolidation FRIGWIDY ie. k.0.5:400 00% 515 June 4 
5 WS anaes 4p aieiarwiae ‘Company ee ee tne 4, 
5 Switching ..Company shops...... Tune 4. 
OCR TIN 5.655 hs tc Faatae sara dinns 1,168,256 25 i erie ee ee Phe een ise tened 
21 Passenger z 
2 err error ee ee ee 
24 ERTERS- Sure A’ 0: SiR ue 5:5. ib ecb TS antenna 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.............. 375,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
I aca has Sinats ahaa nia seats a aecaietin ee WRC 812.500 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
SERS A ety See 750,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 


Western Maryland 


Pacific and passenger locomotives are shown in the table, but not included in the totals. 











the expenditure of f $125,000, 000 for equipment, including 
$50,000.000 for locomotives and $75,000,000 for freight 
cars. It further suggested that the amount allotted for loco- 
motives should be for freight and switching locomotives only 
and that only 50 per cent of the cost should be covered, the 
financing of the remaining 50 per cent to be taken care of 


with the builders. Exactly how many, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say without a careful perusal of the detailed re- 
quests of the carriers. Nevertheless, the compilation made 
by the Railway Age, as shown in Table A of this article, 
would indicate that the number already ordered is in the 
‘neighborhood of 614, including 465 freight and 149 switch- 
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ing locomotives, leaving still to be ordered 134 freight and 
90 switching locomotives: namely, a total of 224. 


Shown in To be 

Recommended. Table A. Ordered. 
PE:  ccatagihnws oumawewed ned ceeutawen’ 599 465 1134 
eat dacubesoiedraecek caweceee ws 239 149 90 
Total 2... ceeececceereecceeeeeccceeee 838 614 224 


Of course, it will be understood that without the detailed 
data at hand it is impossible to ascertain the amounts in the 
second and third columns of the above table with absolute 
accuracy. It is believed, however, that the figures shown 
are approximately correct and that Table A wherein they 
are compiled will prove of value. In this table have been 
entered the name of the road and the amount allotted to it 
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value of $143,569,730. The estimate of the Railway Age 
as to the number of cars already ordered or still to be or- 
dered as computed in Table B is that approximately 21,556 
of the cars in question have already been ordered and that 
the remainder of 45,021—namely, 23,465—have still to be 
ordered. As in the case of Table A this also cannot be re- 
garded as official, but merely as an indication from such 
material as is at hand to give some idea as to what is to be 
expected. 

Table B is compiled in the same manner as Table A and 
shows the orders already placed, as well. as inquiries that 
have been issued, excluding, of course, those for which or- 
ders have since been placed. An abstract of the details in 
Table B would show the following comparison with the to- 








TABLE B—FREIGHT CARS 


Reported in Railway Age 
- « 














Inquiry Ordered 
Amount r ; ‘ 
Road recommended No. Type No. Type Builder Issue 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... $7,850,550 ion bene 500 Gondola a SS rere March 26 
ee 1,500 Refrig. ae ee March 26 
Cantsel Of Geert. «occcivecessess 577,500 500 Box cee 0c (ité‘«ée CO” Eee ein ersnenioa ve nyiae uly 9 
300 as, gm > SR REN July 9 
Cheeses & OMe. ccscc cc csvcece 1,658,750 i ee Cee 500 Coal DI GMOS kceccesscc xcs June 4 
ETS 500 Coal ME ME codvcevcscenceccte & 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 2,973,750 eee nw es 500 | Stock Western Steel ..........6- May 14 
500 Box ee a, ee Nea ene March 26 
500 Gondola ROG DRT Ws accccecsccoceesencsvceees MDE 3 
Chicago, Indianapolis & pana. 300,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 3,150,000 No inquiries or orders 1eported to date. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 509,667 eee 00 Gondola ID i otcccnaeevcogs April 9 
2,000 Box Inquiries February 27 
= e ~< ater het 27 
en’l Ser. : ‘ebruary 27 
200 Flat pape February 27 
edt e aaa ae yada Sie aa. wih’ sere 250,000 967 Hopper bodies NE I Sarto date cabs. oa February 20 
Fruit Growers Express........ -.. 6,750,000 << j.  (Shen®  . paptenmnedmmiaiee times ches0.0%.0/ April 30 
Great Northern .....ccccccccccces 637,500 Has. & Barker............. February 20 
Pe CE BO cet tcecases February 20 
Ce Se BE css cede inv eces 667 ,063 No inquiries or orders 
I SN ot ion ceaterswnebas 1,524,250 ,000 a a6!” Ce 0t—“(‘“t‘C RR ere eee cine February 20 
1,000 Refrig. -- May 14 
200 - éé§ “Sime ###§§ ‘Sealer ##§§  ##§  dypancmrneacemadlweuabenneutags May 14 
300 EE ed. oSeaa, .. come)  , Munngenina Menai nn ad aise cud June 16 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 1,240,000 " inquiries or orders 
Missouri, Kansas & T'exas......... 300,923 oo 8)60—t—“i«é‘C Pe. Se Ee FOR ices cds ccce January 2 
— ¢ eeeen Be WORM esc kewewecvcced ! — 16 
po a a ee 1,746,022 100 aboose a oo) Dg er =) ee April 2 
' ' cee. « ees 300 Ballast ee Ne Ee PEF. kciccesced April 23 
ee TO Civic kv cwcecevssses nie 83736 UlUlUlClU OOS 1,000 Hopper bodies eee January 23 
eke 3,500 Hopper BD, kicceevsicccccss See & 
ene 1,750 Hopper Am. Cer & Per .nc..0s+0- Apr 9 
cemnen 1,750 Box fm. SP DB PO. ice... Apr 9 
etwas 500 Hopper Pressed Steel ............. April 9 
mmnae 500 Box BEGG. GB TOERES. cc ccsccccs: AD 9 
ntatne 500 Stock Has. & Barker............. April 23 
nana 494 Stock Merchants Des. .....00.00- April 23 
weeeee 30 — go eee ioe 23 
So BENE: 6c acdeedusacies -» 6,331,774 ieee 2,000 Ox OA Bae koi.cecesnod April 9 
Te ee Nae NNnEeS wee = Eee 1,000 Flat NG. SIE 9: ccocae: arkcaein 00-09 ee OD 
somone 1,000 Stock i, ME ace owas 0e'a:d.0.0.9:0 See oe 
ane ‘ 65 Caboose le WL. Sra'vie-buib eeu vie~ + oo 
‘enw 250 Ballast De: WEEE vcecevciiccsces ee aa 
re ee ae on eee ye 500 Auto aoe) es 
Whaetete. TWORe c6c.cccccecterecsee 1,000,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............ 3,600,000 No inquiries or orders reported to date , 











in the recommendations. In addition to that such orders 
as the road has placed so far this year or the inquiries it 
may have issued that have not yet resulted in orders have 
been supplied from the weekly reports in the Railway Age. 
This unfortunately does not have the status of an official 
compilation. It will be studied with interest, particularly, 
however, because of one important factor—it will point out 
the name of those roads which have not yet made the pur- 
chases covered by their requests and recommended allot- 
ments, such roads being: Bangor & Aroostook, $180,000; 
Chicago & Alton, $134,000; Erie, $1,242,500; Gulf Coast 
Lines $150,000; Gulf, Mobile & Northern, $113,700; To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western, $375,000; Wabash, $812,500; 
and Western Maryland, $750,000. The amounts given rep- 
resent in each case, as noted above, one-half the purchase 
price of the locomotives toward the financing of which the 
loans are requested. 


Freight Cars 


In the case of freight cars the Association recommended 
loans to 19 roads for $52,260,537, which it is hoped will 
permit the purchase of 45,021 freight cars having a total 


tal of 45,021 cars included in the Association’s recommen- 
dations: 








Recommendations. Orders to date. 

DE x ccdnasunsuned unos xee tees 7,950 1,500 
De Srnbrkreresetet wees pete svoneceaenew 14,300 4,250 
NE  asia:d- sais Oe ncgihethlaaiabaee un ae auiniem emeeee me g, 978 8,717 
RR onsaccccnvsseaqesdentecnveweeccwueus 6,100 1,000 
SII) -iisiini ic elo acs sv er ctor raeeay Atcaticlnney etaatta has os 27894 2,494 
DE db vednasuesnpeewn ee rare de wus wesewauias 1,300 1,000 
MI = ternal vis hina ty ec gp Sig vac ia UAE 'w hw a0 ane il ae 1,000 1,000 
NE NN I ark a: wen ash We OS oe So 500 ea 
DEED. 9:4 h.aixweaeue awe ous sie cherie 500 500 
SN rip ian aioe eal oak Wino Ba NW Sh See te 350 300 
a eRe ap ere ea en en eee eee 289 5 
Cremer WIGS WAN CORB e eos kcccicncecscecce 860 730 
45,021 21,556 


Refrigerator Cars 


Table C deals only with refrigerator cars. It is quoted 
from an enclosure in the report supplied to show the re- 





Table C—Refrigerator Cars. 


Fruit Growers Express........... 3,000 Inquiry 1,000-2,000, Fa 30. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa aoe 2,500 ‘Order 1,500, March 
ee area 1,000 Inquiry, May 14. 

De a aT err one 250 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.. nih bi elace,< 200 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 1,000 





7,950, of which only 1,500 have been 
ordered to date. 
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frigerator car situation. 
cluded in the recommendations to be purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the loans, it will be noted that only three of the 
six items noted have been covered by orders or inquiries. 
The Fruit Growers Express, which is expected to purchase 
3,000 cars, issued inquiries, as reported in the Railway Age 


Of the 7,950 refrigerator cars in- 
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of April.30, for 1,000 to 2,000 cars. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe—2,500 cars—was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 26 as having ordered 1,500 refrigerator cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, down for 1,000 cars, was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 14 as having issued inquiries for 1,000 of these cars. 


Development of Locomotive Feed Water Heating; 


Limitations and Possibilities Outlined with Particular 
Reference to the Open Type Heater 


By Thomas C. McBride 


back to the beginning of the locomotive itself. There 

are records of the application of an “open” or “injec- 
tion” type heater to a locomotive in England in 1827, and 
an English patent of 1828 describes a tubular heater for the 
same purpose. Ross Winans of Baltimore applied tubular 
heaters to two types of Baltimore & Ohio railroad locomotives 
in 1836. It is worthy of note that the desirability of the 
feed-water heater for the locomotive was recognized at these 
early dates, although it must be appreciated that the advan- 
tages possible at that time were proportionately greater than 
at the present time because of the low-steam pressure then 
in use. 

Every conceivable type of heater and all possible sources of 
heat, even the hot ashes, seem to have been proposed or tried, 
and in view of the amount of study that has been given to the 
subject it seems rather remarkable that locomotive feedwater 
heating is not now in more general use. Possibly the reason 
lies in the fact that it is only in comparatively recent years 
that the essentials of heater performance and pump operation 
have been understood. Furthermore, the small size of the 
locomotives formerly in general use limited the saving per 
locomotive, and the general adoption of the injector, because 
of its simplicity and convenience, rendered feedwater heating 
impossible, for injectors heat the water which they use to such 
an extent by live steam that there is little or no opportunity 
for further heating. 

Practically all of the development work to date that has 
been at all successful has considered only the surface type. 
There are a great many heaters of this type in service in 
Europe, but there are objections to it for locomotive use. It 
is a complex and delicate structure; it also wastes the water 
condensed from the exhaust steam with its heat or raises com- 
plications as to saving it, and it requires enough exhaust 
steam to heat all of the feedwater. On the other hand, the 
open or injection type of heater necessarily recovers both the 
water condensed from the exhaust steam and its heat so that 
both are returned direct to the boiler with the water taken 
from the tender. Less water is therefore taken from the 
tender and less exhaust steam is required for the heating. 


The McBride Feedwater Heater 


The adoption of an open heater for the locomotive may 
seem a radical step, but the author has devised an open type 
of feedwater heater which is being manufactured by The 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation and is fully 
described in the Railway Age of Sept. 5, 1919, in which no 
new elements are used. The heater itself is of a general type 
that has been in use in marine service for at least twenty 
years. The open heater with the oil separator to remove the 
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*From .a paper presented at the spring meeting, St. Louis, Mo., May, 
1920, of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





oil from the exhaust steam before it enters the heater because 
of its merits has been almost universally adopted for sta- 
tionary plants. One of these heater and pump units was 
thoroughly tested out on the locomotive test plant of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., in 1917, and has 
been in operation on road service since October, 1918. Three 
more units have been in operation for approximately a year 
on pooled locomotives and have given no trouble other than 
the usual pump maintenance. Nothing has developed indi- 
cating that the open heater as a type is not well adapted to 
the locomotive and the coal and water savings have been so 
marked as to be evident to the crew. 


Advantages of Locomotive Feedwater Heating 


It is not possible to make an exact general statement of the 
advantages to be obtained from locomotive feedwater heating, 
because much depends on the particular locomotive to which 
the heater is to be attached, the capacity at which it is worked, 
the temperature of the water in the tender, and the basis on 
which the advantages obtained are stated. We are liable to 
base our notions as to the advantages of feedwater heating on 
the results obtained in stationary practice where the coal sav- 
ing is very properly considered as equivalent to the reduction 
in the amount of heat necessary to evaporate the water because 
of the higher temperature at which the water is delivered to 
the boiler. In the case of the locomotive, however, with its 
very complicated relations of the different operations that are 
going on, and the very wide range of capacity through which 
the boiler is operated, there is generally a much greater coal 
saving than in stationary practice. Three factors enter into 
the final result: 1, the reduction in the amount of heat re- 
quired to evaporate the water in the boiler, which might be « 
called the heat saving due to the feedwater heater. 2. The 
reduction in the amount of heat required results in a greater 
reduction in the amount of coal required because of the better 
efficiency of the boiler at the lower rate of combustion. These 
two factors give the coal saving based on water evaporated. 
3. The exhaust steam taken by the heater from the exhaust 
ports of the locomotive reduces slightly the back pressure in 
the locomotive and should show some advantage. All three 
factors combined will give the coal saving based on indicated 
horsepower. 


Coal Saving Based on Water Evaporated 


In order to obtain the coal saving based on water evapo- 
rated it is necessary to consider particular locomotives, since 
this factor involves the change in the efficiency of the boiler 
with varying boiler capacity. For this purpose the curves of 
Fig. 1 have been prepared. The curves on the left marked A 
are on the basis of 10 per cent heat saving; those on the right 
marked B on the basis of 12 per cent heat saving. The upper 
solid curves marked “injector” are test plant results of a con- 
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solidation, atlantic, and mikado type locomotive respectively 
and show the total amount of water evaporated per hour 
against dry coal fired. The dotted curves marked “heater” 
for each of these three locomotives show the amount of water 
that would have been evaporated by the same amount of coal 
with a feedwater heater reducing by 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent respectively the amount of heat required to evaporate the 
water and superheat the steam. The vertical distances be- 
tween the solid and dotted curves represent the amount of coal 
saved and these quantities are shown in the lower set of 
curves. This lower set of curves, therefore, shows the coal 
saving based on water evaporated due to the feedwater heater 
that follows a reduction of 10 per cent and 12 per cent 
respectively in the amount of heat necessary to evaporate the 
water and superheat the steam. These curves show that the 
feedwater heater attached to a locomotive will effect a coal 
saving beginning at low capacities practically identical with 
the heat saving, or the coal saving which we have been accus- 
tomed to in stationary practice, but which increases at. first 
gradually and then more rapidly as the capacity of the loco- 
motive is increased, reaching values twice or more than twice 
these figures as the maximum capacity of the locomotive is 
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Fig. 1. Curves Showing Estimated Coal Saving with 
Feed Water Heater 


approached. It would be difficult to credit this result were it 
not warranted theoretically by the second factor mentioned 
above, and had it not been confirmed in test plant results with 
a wide margin to spare. A study of the upper curves in con- 
nection with the lower curves of both figures will show that 
the very great coal saving possible is accompanied by an in- 
crease in steaming capacity due to the feedwater heater and 
that it should be possible to work the locomotive with the 
heater at greater steaming capacities than are possible with 
the injector, but how much greater would depend largely on 
the particular locomotive. 


Coal Saving Based on Indicated Horsepower 


Saturated steam locomotives should show a further gain 
of a few per cent from reduced back pressure. Test plant 
records show some reduction in this back pressure in super- 





Tarte 1—Heat ReEcovERED BY THE FEEDWATER HEATER 


Test No. 1 2 3 
Steam to engine, lb. per min... 314.5 492.8 599.1 757.3 
Steam to feed pump, Ib. per min. 7.4 10.5 12.5 14.6 
Steam to safety valve, lb. pet 
SL © bavtede dbase nene Deere 0.8 0.7* 2.1 5.5 
Exhaust steam condensed, Ib. pr 
Ds .. .ekvcinccndorerered cine 42.3 71.4 90.0 113.7 
Heat in steam, B.t.u. per min. to 
QHEIRES cc ccvsvccercvcccoses 402,749 639.063 780,867 996.531 
ey Se OND, 0. dos cvs veces 8.876 12,594 14,994 17.393 
To safety valve.........+. 960 840 2,519 6,597 
Total heat in steam............ 412,585 652,497 798,380 1,020,521 
Heat recovered from exhaust 
eS ee re 50,725 85,694 108,063 136,736 
Per cent of total heat.......... 12.3 13.1 13.5 13.4 
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heated steam locomotives accompanied by a reduction in su- 
perheat and indicate that, at least until further tests are made, 
this factor should not be considered for superheated steam 
locomotives. The curves shown in Fig. 2 are based on test 
plant results of a mikado locomotive, comparing its operation 
with the injector and with the feedwater heater referred to in 
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Fig. 2. Curves Showing Coal Saving Based on Test 
Plant Results 


this paper. Table 1 shows the heat recovered by the feed- 
water heater and Table 2 the coal saving and increase in effi- 





TasBLeE 2—CoaAL SAVING AND INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY WITH FEEDWATER 


HEATER’ 
: Test Nos. land5 2and6 3and7 4and8 
Speed in m. Pp. B..cccccscccsccsccees 14.6 14.6 22.0 22.0 
Indicated horsepower: 
Without 0 SC ae eee ae 990 1549 2001 2388 
a oe carn naaaead chains 965 1534 1949 2373 
Coal per indicated horsepower hour, lb.: 
Withett ROME. .ccccccvcccs sees 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.9 
WE OR a entbisnesseekenns 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.2 
Coal saving by feed heating, per cent. 9.1 13.1 17.4 24.7 
Drawbar horsepower: 
EN IE |. dena welded diwedurs 824 1289 1690 2019 
i ee 783 1293 1679 2055 
Thermal efficiency of locomotive, per * 
cent: 
WHUNOUE WORD ccccccdcassccces 7.0 6.7 6.7 5.4 
ML NI a ios eticaita aaah 7.6 8.0 8.6 7.8 
Increase in efficiency with heater, per 
DOO: sikvekssawehdscuweeneeetekeen 8.5 19.4 28.3 44.4 





ciency. They show a coal saving curve of the same general 
character, but slightly higher than the curve for the mikado 
locomotive of Fig. 1. 


Conclusions 


Viewed from the standpoint of coal and water saving, the 
adoption of the heater becomes a question of interest on first 
cost, depreciation and maintenance cost against these savings. 
Viewed from the standpoint of increased capacity, the ques- 
tion becomes one as to whether the feedwater heater does not 
offer increased capacity at the lowest first cost, especially if, 
as in the case of the comparison of the consolidation locomo- 
tive with »nd the mikado locomotive without a heater, the 
adoption of the heater permits of the use of a simpler and less 
costly type of locomotive. The feedwater heater offers a solu- 
tion of the pressing problem of these times, when so many 
fairly old and small locomotives have outgrown their useful- 
ness because they are not large enough for present-day de- 
mands. The feedwater heater will not only increase the ca- 
pacity of these locomotives, or ‘what might be called their 
economical operating capacity, at a comparatively low cost 
and with little change in them, but it will also show a larger 
percentage of coal saving because of their full loading than 
would be obtained with present-day larger locomotives. 
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Work of the Local Committees on Car Service 





An Analysis of the Results Accomplished at the Points 
Where Committees Have Been Active 


HE COMMISSION ON CAR SERVICE has issued a summary 
of the activities of the local Comm‘ttees on Car Serv.ce 
organized at 29 of the principal terminals of the 

United States, who have been doing most excellent work not- 
withstanding the short time that has elapsed since they were 
established. An abstract of the report, which is dated July 1, 
is as follows: 

“Meetings have been held with representatives of the 
chambers of commerce and other local trade bodies and or- 
ganizations, and with the shipping public in general. In 
many cases representatives of the teamsters and truckers hav- 
been called into these meetings all with the view of securing 
a closer co-operation between all interests involved. 

“Labor conditions have contributed largely to retard the 
efforts of the committees; however, in most cases they have 
been able to remove the difficulties that existed and materially 
reduced the accumulations of freight, and in many cases the 
accumulations have been entirely cleared up. 

“At points where most serious accumulations and- other 
difficulties existed, the committees have directed their efforts 
toward speeding up the movement through terminals and 
reducing the delay in loading and unloading cars by hand] ng 
vigorously with all interests concerned. 

“Special attention has been given at all points to the build- 
ing up of solid trains for specific destinations, territories or 
connecting lines, and in many cases it has been founl 
that large industries and shippers have been able to loid 
solid trains by consolidating shipments for specific points on 
specific days and rotating trains between the lines interested 
in order to maintain a proper division of the shipments to 
be handled. 

“Embargoed cars in large numbers have been disposed of 
at practically all points by trading between lines, and the 
diversion of cars to open routes. Reports received to date 
indicate that approximately 10,000 cars have been so disposed 
of at the terminals where these committees are operating. 

“Cars held account of accumulations and inability of l'nes 
to receive and move have been diverted in large numbers 
under Interstate Commerce Commission Service Order No. 1, 
thus materially reducing accumulations on hand and releas- 
ing the equipment. Reports received to date, which do not 
include all of the points where committees are operating, indi- 
cate that approximately 20,000 cars have been diverted under 
this order through arrangement made by the committees. 

“In some cases entire cargoes of freight which could not 
be handled at original destination export points have been 
diverted to other ports and, by co-operation with steamship 
agents, vessels furnished to handle. 

“The accumulations of L.C.L. merchandise in warehouses 
and cars at certain points have been particularly acute. With 
very few exceptions this difficulty has been overcome by fol- 
lowing up vigorously with consignees to remove freight from 
warehouses, and speeding up the unloading of cars by work- 
ing overtime and securing voluntary forces to work on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

“The substitution of trucks for cars in crosstown move- 
ment has been taken up at all points and worked out to the 
fullest extent possible, thus relieving for road movement the 
equipment formerly used in this service. 

“The bad order situation has been particularly acute at 
some of the points, due to shortage of labor and material. 
However, at most of the points bad order cars on hand have 
been materially reduced by employing additional repair forces 
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and working overtime. Notwithstanding this fact, there yet 
remains a great deal to be done in this direction, and this 
matter is receiving constant and vigorous attention on the 
part of the committees.” 

A brief statement of the principal things accomplished at 
the larger cities will serve to illustrate the scope of the field 
these committees are covering and the work they are doing, 
and may be of assistance in working out improvements at 
other points where committees have not been organized. 

Atlanta—The committee at Atlanta was confronted with 
a strike of the yard and agency clerical forces immediately 
after its organization. This emergency was met by having 
members of the committee and other officials and employees 
of the roads interested go into the yards and stations and 
handle the work of the striking forces until they returned. 
The strike situaticn was adjusted, and all forces had returned 
to work on June 7. 

Considerable freight had accumulated at Atlanta and out- 
lying points due to slowing up of the movement during this 
period, but this has now been practically overcome, and 
all freight business is being handled currently with the excep- 
tion. of the Southern Railway movement south of Atlanta 
where there is slight accumulation due to lack of power 
caused by heavy movement of refrigerators to the peach 
territory. 

Arrangement has been made by the committee for the 
Seaboard Air Line to use tracks of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis in making interchange with Atlanta joint 
terminals. This involves haul of 1 mile as compared with 
former haul of 14 miles around Belt Line. It will also 
eliminate one inspection of the cars so handled. It is further 
estimated there will be a saving of 12 engine hours per day, 
and a saving of approximately $70.00 per day in expense 
of handling. 

By close inspection of the bills covering accumulation 
L.C.L. cars on hand for transfer, there were found 50 cars 
containing 20,000 to 30,000 pounds for Augusta and points 
beyond, with very little freight for Atlanta. These cars were 
sent to Augusta where they were worked into solid cars for 
other points and the freight for Atlanta territory consolidated 
into four cars and back hauled, thus eliminating the handling 
of these cars in the congested Atlanta terminal. One hundred 
seventy-five embargoed cars and. 475 cars other freight were 
disposed of by trading between lines and diverting to open 
routes under I.C.C. Service Order No. 1. 

Accumulation on Southern Railway at Chattanooga was 
handled by this committee and reduced by diverting loads 
to Central of Georgia and Atlanta & West Point Railroad. 

Cincinnati—Baltimore & Ohio; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis; Chesapeake & Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
Railroads are making up solid trains for specific points, 
connecting lines, and divisions. Accumulation of freight for 
Pennsylvania Railroad eliminated by diverting to other lines. 
Approximately 6,000 cars freight held under embargo, and 
for other causes, disposed of by trading between lines and 
diverting to open routes under I.C.C. Service Order No. 1. 
Accumulation of bad order cars reduced by forwarding to 
repair shops outside of Cincinnati, and to contract shops, 
for repairs. 

Cleveland—Committee was confronted with accumulation 
of freight for local and switching delivery on Erie and Big 
Four due to these lines not placing embargoes at proper time. 
This has been reduced by speeding up on delivery, and trad- 
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ing cars wherever possible. Further accumulations prevented 
by applying proper embargoes, and arranging for interchange 
of cars outside of Cleveland switching district, and arranging 
for acceptance on other roads. L.C.L. merchandise situation 
being improved by working forces overtime and on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays; and also by consolidation of L.C.L. 
schedules, and arranging solid cars wherever possible. 

Denver—Cars loaded with automobiles and held account 
of consignees inability to lift bill of lading released by 
unloading at owner’s expense. Several cars household goods 
on hand for which consignees could not be located, and no 
storage space being available, were consolidated into one 
car, thus releasing other cars. By speeding up the movement, 
an average interchange of 750 cars per day handled on an 
average of 3 hours and 55 minutes per car; a decrease of 
1 hour and 2 minutes per car over same period last year. 
This resulted in saving approximately 972 car days per 
month on present volume of business handled. 

Galveston—Accumulation of 3,700 cars freight on hand 
for local delivery June 1 reduced to 1,485 June 26. Two 
thousand seven hundred thirty-two cars of grain on hand 
June 1, included in above, reduced to 856 on June 25. 
Steamers in port to take 881 cars; room in elevators for 
559 cars. This was accomplished by diverting 325 cars to 
Texas City to fill elevators at that point, and suspending all 
permits, and trading grades between consignees wherever 
possible. Four hundred eighty cars for Morgan Line on 
hand June 1, included in above, reduced to 35 cars June 26 
by consolidating L. C. L. into solid cars and forwarding via 
all rail routes wherever possible, by unloading to ground, 
and by diversion of one cargo to New Orleans and arranging 
with steamship agent to furnish vessel to handle. 

Kansas City—Accumulation on Rock Island, due to short- 
age of power, reduced to normal by diverting freight to 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and other lines. A number 
of cars on hand under load with automobiles disposed of by 
having shippers reconsign to other points. Accumulation of 
L. C. L. freight reduced to normal by working forces over- 
time. Bad order cars on hand reduced by forwarding to 
outside repair shops, and speeding up on repairs. Situation 
reduced to normal and all traffic moving in and out freely. 

One hundred forty embargoed cars and 510 other loads 
disposed of by trading between lines, and diversion to open 
routes under I. C. C. Service Order No. 1. 

New York—Reduction of 842 cars lighterage freight ac- 
complished within period of ten days, in addition to handling 
new arrivals during same period, amounting to 5,209 cars. 
Reduction of approximately 1,000 cars in New York station 
freight effected by use of Jersey Shore team tracks and 
Brooklyn terminals; consignees agreeing to accept such deliv- 
ery. Reduction in interchange traffic accomplished by use 
of Bay Ridge gateway, Pennsylvania Tunnel and Jersey 
Shore Belt Line. Transfer freight being reduced by com- 
bining cars and working forces overtime and on Sundays. 
One hundred embargoed cars disposed of by trading between 
lines and diverting to open routes. Seven hundred fifty-seven 
other loads disposed of by diverting from congested lines to 
lines in position to handle. Through co-operation of all con- 
cerned two trains of Pennsylvania Railroad freight for New 
England points were handled from Pennsylvania Railroad 
via Philadelphia & Reading at Harrisburg, and Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey at Allentown, for movement to Jersey 
City, avoiding Philadelphia Terminal and congestion on 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Omaha—By having inspectors in field give close attention 
to release of equipment and correcting conditions on ground, 
an increase in supply of 200 box cars was accomplished 
during first week of committees’ activities. Arrangements 
made for use of portable derricks for unloading automobiles 
on hand in open top cars. One train of 29 cars being un- 
loaded in an average of 10 minutes per car. Arrangements 
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made with shippers for consolidating packing house products 
from South Omaha into three trains per day; two for points 
East of Chicago and one for Chicago and intermediate points. 
Trains being divided between six lines interested on con- 
secutive days. Arrangements made for consolidation of wool 
shipments for Boston into solid trains or groups for delivery 
to the Wabash Railroad. Shipments of grain are being for- 
warded in solid trains daily made up in groups to various 
destinations so as to facilitate switching at intermediate 
points. 

Philadelphiac—Export freight reduced by unloading to 
ground wherever possible. Movement of freight from Phila- 
delphia to New England points grouped into solid trains 
and forwarded on sailing days—being handled through New 
York tubes to avoid congestion. Accumulation of L. C. L. 
transfer freight overcome by placing proper embargoes; ar- 
ranging with Philadelphia Market House to unload on 
Decoration Day, and the forwarding of several trains to 
Harrisburg Transfer for working at that point. In cases 
where consignees have been slow in unloading, freight has 
been placed in storage to release equipment. Bad order situ- 
ation relieved by forwarding a number of cars to other shops 
in position to repair. ° 

Pittsburgh—Accumulation on Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
delivery to Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny, disposed 
of by Pennsylvania Railroad taking charge of Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny operation. A portion of Balti- 
more & Ohio freight between McKees Rocks and New Castle 
Junction diverted over Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, permitting 
50 per cent increase in train loading, and the moving of one 
train with 1 locomotive as compared with 4 over normal 
route. Emergency condition, in connection with disposition 
of slag and other waste material, relieved by placing embargo 
against delivery of shipments to roads not in position to 
handle, and arranging delivery of 30 cars per week to Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmutt; 50 daily to Western Allegheny; 50 daily 
to Montour; 25 daily to Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and 20 
cars daily to the Pittsburgh Steel Products Company. 

St. Louis—All lines classifying freight in their yards and 
building up straight trains for interchange for lines beyond. 
Plan being developed for movement of oil from oil fields in 
solid trains so built up to avoid switching at larger gateways. 
Arrangements made with lines to exchange information on 
cars held back so movement can be made. Cars for recon- 
signments, and other cars held for embargoes, handled with 
shippers for diversion, and with committees at destination 
points for disposition. Through co-operation with St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce special committee shippers has been 
appointed and meets each Monday in the office of the com- 
mittee and is rendering valuable assistance in connection 
with elimination of trap cars, cross town service, full capacity 
loading, and prompt loading and unloading of cars. Situ- 
ation with respect to cars set back at interchange points 
account of safety appliance defects analyzed, and arrange- 
ments made to clarify instructions of inspection and han- 
dling, whereby setting back approximately 800 cars per 
month will be avoided. Four thousand two hundred eighty- 
nine cars diverted from congested lines to lines in position 
to handle under I. C. C. Service Order No. 1. 

Toledo—Arrangements made with three of the largest 
producers of car-load freight to group loading for specific 
destinations. Accumulation of L. C. L. freight overcome by 
working forces evenings, Saturday afternoons, and Sundays, 
and the closing of outbound freight houses on certain roads 
for three-day periods. Arrangements made for special com- 
mittee of traffic representatives to handle embargoed cars. 
This committee has disposed of 791 embargoed cars by trad- 
ing and diverting to open routes, and making special cam- 
paign with each road violating embargoes to overcome the 


practice. Three hundred forty cars diverted under I. C. C. 
Service Order No. 1. 
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Washington—Accumulation of freight at Potomac yards 
for restricted New York districts overcome by arranging with 
roads north to move out and store on line until movement 
to destinations could be made. Arrangements made for re- 
routing through Norfolk and Hagerstown gateways, freight 
normally moving through Potomac yards. Difficulty, experi- 
enced in having southern connections observe embargoes and 
hold orders, vigorously handled with roads at fault and 
arrangement made for censors to be placed at terminals 
south of Potomac yards to correct the situation. Accumulation 
of L. C. L. freight at Potomac Transfer eliminated by in- 
creasing forces, working overtime, and the diversion of 170 
cars to Washington Terminal. 


It is stated that conditions at Boston, San Francisco and 
Seattle have been practically normal, and there has been 
very little opportunity for these committees to report special 
things accomplished. However, these three committees—as 
well as the committees at Chicago and Detroit—have been 
doing excellent work, directing their efforts toward securing 
more prompt movement in loading and unloading of cars. 
Car Service Committees have recently been appointed at six 
additional points, viz: Columbus, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, but the time since their 
organization has been too short to outline any of their 
activities in this report. 


Priority for Railroad Orders 


66 RICE AND TERMS of payment being equal railways 
Pp are to have first preference in the allocation of 
goods where our supply is unequal to all the de- 

mands upon us.” 

This is a quotation from a letter to the Railway Busi- 
ness Association from a manufacturer who has realized the 
importance of putting the railways back in first class condi- 
tion as soon as possible and who has adopted this policy as 
a part of his contribution to that work. 

The letter of the manufacturer and a letter by Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Railway Business Association, 
presenting it to manufacturers and merchants urging them 
also to give preference to railroad orders follow: 


The Manufacturer’s Letter 


“We believe that a large number of manufacturers and 
jobbers throughout the country could profitably put in ef- 
fect a policy similar to one which has just been adopted by 
us. For obvious reasons you are requested not to use our 
name, but the idea stands on the merits. 


“We have given instructions that price and terms of pay- 
ment being equal railways are to have first preference in the 
allocation of goods where our supply is unequal to all the 
demands upon us. 

“We happen to be both manufacturers and warehousers. 
As warehoysers we carry certain lines of material, the cus- 
tomers for which include both railways and others. At the 
present time demand upon us exceeds our stock. Non- 
railroad customers have represented such a proportion of 
purchases that following our normal custom we would be 
allocating practically all of our supply to them, leaving 
nothing for railroad customers, who on this line of goods 
have never bought from us very heavy tonnage. 

“In a recent company conference it was made clear that 
the most serious problem confronting the house was car sup- 
ply, both inbound and outbound. To the end that every 
resource within our control should be concentrated upon the 
rehabilitation of existing cars and locomotives and the pro- 
vision of new ones, the instruction was made rigid to give 
preference to railway orders, even though such preference 
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might involve disappointment to concerns which have been 
larger and more constant customers of ours. We have not 
felt that this disposition on our part ought to be extended 
in such a way that any advantage would be taken of it by 
railroads in the matter of price or of remittance terms. Hence, 
as stated above, the instruction to our people stands that 
price and terms of payment being equal they are to give 
preference to railroad orders until further notice. Inasmuch 
as our invariable terms of sale are cash, 30 days, this means 
that railroads prepared to place orders on 30-day cash basis 
at the current price will receive preference. 

“We believe the Railway Business Association will act 
in aid of the general situation if it will suggest a similar 
course to its members and others.” 


R. B. A. Urges Dealers Give 
Railroad Orders Preference 

President Johnson’s letter follows: 

“Co-operation for building up the freight car and loco- 
motive supply is suggested in a practical form in a letter 
which had been received from a member of the Railway 
Business Association, a concern of large operations and the 
highest standing. The letter is published without the name 
of the company, since use of the name might unnecessarily 
involve the company in discussion with customers whose 
needs it is proposed to postpone temporarily in favor of rail- 
road orders. 

“Our correspondent announces that price and terms of 
payment being equal he will from now on until further no- 
tice give preference to railroad orders where his supply is 
inadequate to the total demands, even though this involves 
discrimination against customers who in the past have bought 
from him larger and more constant tonnage than have the 
railroads. 

“It must have been long since evident to close observers 
that with car shortage at the root of industrial difficulties, 
other than labor, priorities would ultimately be essential in 
one form or another to enable the roads and the car and en- 
gine builders to catch up. Only one priority in the current 
governmental sense has thus far been resorted to—that 
under which coal cars are being hauled empty to the mines 
in order to furnish the coldest and most distant regions with 
their next winter’s supply. It has been hoped by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and by the roads that even this 
priority would not be necessary, and both Commission and 
roads are understood to view with reluctance any enlarge- 
ment of the list, which they fear would precipitate an ava- 
lanche of petitions. Obviously priorities imposed for the 
correction of rolling stock shortage would be most appropri- 
ately directed to the provision of new rolling stock. In the 
meantime while the roads can only obtain the advantage of 
priorities in car supply through sanction from the Commis- 
sion, manufacturers and merchants can within their own dis- 
cretion determine which customers they will prefer in allo- 
cating a supply of material short of total demand. 

“It would seem as if all concerned would concur in the 
conclusion that for some time to come preference not only 
in this matter but in every matter affecting the restoration 
of the roads to normal condition and service is in the public 
interest.” 





THE LEGAL DEPARTMENT of the International & Great Northern 
has been moved back to Houston, Tex., from Palestine. 


It Is ouR DUTY to the country to facilitate and aid in the 
rehabilitation of the railroads. The individual part may be small, 
but the aggregate is large, and the sooner each business man 
comes to a full realization of this fact, the better it will be for 
him and everybody else—F. M. Fuller, before meeting of the 
Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association. 





General Rate Advance Hearings Concluded 


Increase in Passenger Fares Proposed to Help Meet Additional 
Advance Required by Wage Decision 


HE HEARING before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the applications of the railroads for a general 
increase in freight rates, which was begun on May 24, 

was concluded on July 6 after three days had been allowed 
for final arguments, five hours to the carriers and ten hours 
to the shippers and state commissioners. The case was sub- 
mitted with a general expectation that whatever increase 
the commission shall decide to allow on the basis of the facts 
presented in this proceeding will have to be increased when 
the Railroad Labor Board renders its decision on the wage 
demands of the employees and the carriers have proposed 
that to assist in taking care of the further increase an ad- 
vance be made in passenger fares also, In this proceeding 
they have confined their applications to increased freight 
rates. 

Just before the opening of the argument Mr. Thom made 
a statement to the commission that, bearing in mind that a 
percentage increase in rates may disturb commercial rela- 
tions to some extent, the carriers desire to ask the commis- 
sion to hold the case open on the docket after the decision 
is announced, in order to enable the commission to supervise 
and promptly bring about such readjustment of the rates 
as may be necessary after a percentage increase is put into 
effect. 

Mark W. Potter, formerly president of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, took his place as a member of the com- 
mission at the hearing on July 2, and heard the arguments. 


Argument for Eastern Roads 


Francis I. Gowen, general counsel of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, presented the argument for the Eastern railroads. 
He referred to the importance of the commission treating 
the case as a nation-wide proposition, saying that there had 
been a tendency on the part of the shippers to place too much 
stress on conditions pertaining to only a few roads. The 
testimony in this case, he said, shows that adequate service 
rather than low rates is the desideratum of the shippers and 
- that too low rates produce a service which in the long run 
is more costly to shippers than a proper level of rates. He 
pointed out that Congress knew when it passed the trans- 
portation act that the commission in readjusting rates at 
this time would not have before it all the elements of a com- 
plete valuation of the railroads and that it would have to 
use such information as is available. For this reason he 
contended that the property investment accounts should be 
accepted as a conservative basis of value, because, while 
they have been shown to be open to criticism in some re- 
spects, there is much evidence that as a whole they are very 
conservative. 

Mr. Gowen also pointed out that during the first four 
months of 1920 the Eastern railroads have sustained a deficit 
of $63,000,000 as compared with a net operating income 
of $10,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1919. There- 
fore, he said, it was not necessary to answer the argument 
that the amount of increase which the railroads have asked 
should be reduced because of the prospect of a large increase 
in traffic in 1920 as compared with 1919, because the first 
four months of the year have reflected not only the increased 
traffic but also the increased expenses. 


Argument for Southern Carriers 


In opening the argument for the Southern carriers, R. V. 
Fletcher, general solicitor of the Illinois Central, said that 
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the commission would have a true picture of the situation 


which confronted the Southern carriers at the end of federal 
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control, if it would bear in mind that, comparing 1916 with 
1919, the operating revenues in that period had increased 
58.87 per cent, while operating expenses increased 110.88 
per cent; that the operating ratio had gone from 66.63 per 
cent in 1916 to 88.44 per cent in 1919; that net income in 
this period had decreased 62.88 per cent, and that the rate 
of return on property investment had fallen from 5.90 per 
cent in 1916 to 1.88 per cent in 1919. 

He stated that these problems were before the commission: 
To determine the grouping of the carriers. 

To fix a valuation for the property in each group. 
To determine the rate of return. 
To adjust rates so as to yield that return. 

He dismissed the subject of the grouping in a few words, 
saying that there was little or no controversy on the sub- 
ject. 

On the question of the value of the property, Mr. Fletcher 
insisted that the carriers do not contend that the property in- 
vestment account represents the exact value; on the con- 
trary, he asserted that the property is worth much more than 
is shown in these accounts. He went into a detailed exami- 
nation of the valuation exhibit submitted by Thomas W. 
Hulme, vice-chairman of the railroads’ valuation committee, 
showing that in the only two roads in the South, so far re- 
ported on by the commission’s Bureau of Valuation, having 
over 1,000 miles of line, viz., the Central of Georgia and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, even the depreciated 
reproduction value at 1914 unit prices, without allowing 
anything for appreciation or going concern value, exceeded 
the book cost of road and equipment. 

Passing over the question of rate of return, which Mr. 
Fletcher said was largely a general question, he entered upon 
a discussion of what rate increases were necessary to insure 
a six per cent return upon the value of the property. 
first discussed the propriety of selecting the year 1919 as a 
typical year. He referred to statistics of revenue ton miles 
and revenue passenger miles for each of the years 1911 to 
1919, inclusive, to show that only two years of that period, 
1917 and 1918, showed greater revenue ton miles, and that 
1917 was only slightly in excess; that only one year, 1918, 
showed greater passenger miles. 

“The testimony that has been presented here to show that 
the railroads in making their estimates should have allowed 
for a large increase in the volume of traffic because the early 
months of 1920 show better results than the corresponding 
months of 1919 is fallacious,” said Mr. Fletcher. “It is 
based on the assumption that because there has been an in- 
crease so far this year over that part of last year when traf- 
fic was at a low ebb the same proportion of increase will con- 
tinue through the latter part of the year in comparison with 
the months of last year when traffic was heavy. If there 
should be such an increase in traffic the railroads could not 
handle it.” 

He analyzed statistics for the first four months of 1920, 
showing that in this period such expenses as increased cost 
of fuel and increases in taxes were not in effect. His argu- 
ment was that when allowance is made for increased fuel 
costs not effective until April 15, for increases in allowances 
to private car lines not yet effective and other items, the car- 
riers’ estimate as to a constructive year is justified. 

Mr. Fletcher said the shippers of the South are not gen- 
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erally opposed to an advance in revenues for the carriers, 
the principal exception to this being “a class of gentlemen 
who appear more concerned in supporting a theory than 
with actual business conditions.” Most shippers, he said, 
want the commission to be liberal and that raises a ques- 
tion as to how the commission can be liberal under the law. 

Commissioner Aitchison, when the proposal of capitaliz- 
ing the standard return was under discussion, asked whether 
rental contracts voluntarily entered into by the carriers were 
entitled to any weight as an indication of value. Mr. Fletcher 
replied that they could hardly be said to have been entered 
into voluntarily and Mr. Thom said that there was a special 
reservation in the contracts that they should not be taken as 
evidence of value. 


Southwestern Lines Argument 


C. S. Burg, general attorney of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, presented the argument for the Southwestern lines 
that are asking that they be segregated into a district sepa- 
rate from the other Western lines and that they be allowed 
an increase in rates of 33 per cent, instead of the 24 per cent 
asked by the Western lines as a whole. He said the execu- 
tives of all Class I roads had adopted a resolution that the 
Southwestern lines should be segregated either now or later 
but that there was a division of opinion between counsel 
as to whether the separation was practical to be made now 
and as to whether it would not delay the decision in the gen- 
eral case. If the commission should make but one group of 
the Western lines, Mr. Burg said, the effect of the transporta- 
tion act will have been defeated so far as the Southwestern 
lines are concerned. The Southwestern lines have no more 
in common with the Northwestern lines, he said, than the 
Southern lines have with the New England lines. In reply 
to a question by Commissioner Eastman as to the extent to 
which the Southwestern lines derive their revenue from di- 
visions of through rates, Mr. Burg said that the volume of 
interterritorial traffic is not sufficient to make it possible 
to get the needed revenue by increasing divisions in the way 
the New England lines could. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and the commission has found in several cases, 
Mr. Burg continued, that the Southwestern lines for a series 
of years have been less prosperous than any other group 
of roads in the country, with the possible exception of New 
England, yet they are just as indispensable to the communi- 
ties they serve as any other roads and the commission should 
put them on a self-sustaining basis. 


Argument for Western Roads 


“The fact that the present net revenues of the Western 
lines are inadequate is clearly recognized by all,” said F. H. 
Wood, commerce counsel of the Southern Pacific, in the argu- 
ment for the Western lines, showing that they have steadily 
declined each year since 1916. For the calendar year 1919 
the decrease in net operating income as compared with 1916 
was 43.18 per cent, while for the constructive year ending 
October 31, 1919, adjusted to reflect increases in expenses 
and other factors that were in effect at the end of the year, 
the decrease was 60.65 per cent. Mr. Wood also showed 
that if the results for the first four months of 1920 be taken 
as the basis for an estimate of the results for the full year 
the net. operating income of the western lines would be only 
$101,436,550, as compared with $181,103,000 for the ad- 
justed year ending October 31, 1919, on which the roads 
have based the estimates of their requirements and as com- 
pared with $261,456,000 actually earned in the calendar 
year 1919. In 1916 the net operating income of the West- 
ern roads was $460,181,522. 

“Recognizing fully the inability of anyone to predict the 
future with certainty,” said Mr. Wood, “and making due 
allowance for all controversial questions, the results of op- 
eration so far realized in the year 1920 indicate clearly that 
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the figures submitted as the basis of the carriers’ proposals 
are conservative. 

“It has been suggested that no allowance has been made 
for possible increase in traffic, possible increase in efficiency 
with a consequent decrease in expenses, or for a possible 
decrease in wages or prices. It may be said in reply that no 
allowance has been taken for possible decrease in traffic, a 
possible further unsettlement of labor conditions, or a pos- 
sible increase in prices. ‘The traffic handled in 1919 was 
greater than in any previous year save the abnormal years 
of 1917 and 1918, with which no fair comparison can be 
made. 

“If normal conditions are to be assumed and only 
normal growth considered, the traffic handled in 1919 far 
exceeded any justifiable prediction which might have been 
based on the annual growth of traffic with the world at 
peace, as demonstrated by the tendencies of prior years. Traf- 
fic has its ups and downs. There are those who believe that 
in post-war adjustments there will be a period of great 
commercial depression, and if this be so it may be safely 
predicted that the traffic for the year beginning March 1, 
1920, will be less than in 1919. Neither the commission 
nor the carriers can safely assume the risk of failing to re- 
alize the net income required by the statute by relying upon 
a possible increase in traffic to make up the deficit which 
the figures clearly demonstrate will exist if their specula- 
tive predictions in this regard are not fulfilled. Neither 
can they assume the risk of failure by relying on a hypothet- 
ical increase in efficiency or of decreased operating costs per 
unit of traffic handled. 

“The transportation machine has been worked to death. 
It has failed to receive the additions and improvements 
normally made in normal times and without which it can- 
not for long continue to render a service satisfactory either 
to owners or patrons. 

“The outstanding purpose of the new law is to insure 
adequate transportation. All other considerations sink into 
insignificance as compared with this great purpose, which 
is even more necessary in the interest of the nation than in 
the interest of the railroads or their security holders. 

“Adequate transportation requires three things: First an 
adequate plant; second, efficient and intelligent management; 
and third, efficient employees. The inadequacy of the exist- 
ing plant is clearly demonstrated and a matter of common 
knowledge. Correction of this is the immediate concern of 
the commission. Efficient and intelligent management we 
have. Whether the rank and file are as efficient as they ought 
to be, as they could be, or as they were. before the war is 
a subject on which much could be written. If they are 
not it is a condition that time alone can cure. There is a 
condition of unrest all over the world that has affected all 
industry. With these problems neither this case nor the 
commission has any function to perform. Neither can it 
with safety regulate its judgment in the solution of the prob- 
lem before it by indulging in speculation as to the time 
when normal conditions will be restored or the effect thereof 
on the cost of operation. With these results accomplished 
transportation will continue to be inadequate unless an ade- 
quate plant is provided. Such provision depends solely 
upon the restoration and maintenance of confidence in rail- 
road investments and upon the restoration and maintenance 
of railroad credit, all of which in turn are dependent upon 
the receipt of adequate revenues for these purposes. 


“Much has been said of making the best of existing 
facilities and this will be done. But this is not enough. 
The railroads must catch up and must not only catch up but 
go ahead. It is to the interest of the nation that the western 
railroads as rapidly as possible should again be placed in 
a position where they may pursue a policy of building ahead 
of the development of the country rather than lagging behind 
a.” 
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“A net railway operating income equivalent to 6 per cent 
on the aggregate property investment account of the carriers 
will not yield more than a fair return on the present value 
of the roads,” said Mr. Wood, answering the arguments of 
representatives of shippers who have urged the commission 
to adopt a valuation based on cost of reproduction as calcu- 
lated on 1914 prices or upon the standard return based on 
the pre-war years. “The property investment account is the 
only available aggregate figure as the basis of the values to 
be used for the purposes of this proceeding. Neither the cost 
of reproduction nor the property investment accounts include 
any allowance whatsoever for appreciation, going concern 
value, or cost of reproduction at the present level of prices. 
The testimony shows that the present cost of reproduction 
is 212 per cent of cost of reproduction at the prices of 1914. 

“The carriers are not claiming the full benefit of these 
prices. They may not, however, be ignored either in deter- 
mining cost of reproduction or present value, particularly 
in a case in which the rate of return fixed by the statute 
is placed not at the current worth of money, but at the 
value of money in the pre-war period. If the carriers are 
to receive a fair return upon their properties as related to 
the return on other classes of property, current values and 
current interest rates may not both be ignored and each be 
stated in terms of a pre-war period which may never return. 

“The most that the commission can do is to apply the 
statutory rate to a value reflecting present prices. We have 
not asked it to do more. On the contrary we have asked 
it to do less. The sum demanded is materially less than 
would be yielded by applying a present reasonable rate of 
return to the lowest possible basis of pre-war values. 


Shippers’ Arguments 


Joseph N. Teal, representing the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the California Redwood Association, 
did not oppose an advance in freight rates, but argued that 
northwestern lumber can stand but little increase. He 
urged the commission to lay a part of the increased rate 
burden on passenger traffic. He also objected to the property 
investment as a basis of value. 

J. F. Shaughnessy, of the Nevada Railroad Commission, 
said that without increased efficiency in operation the ex- 
penditure of money for more cars would merely increase the 
congestion. He asked that the commission temper the rate 
increase to the mining companies of his state. 

J. Van Norman, representing Southern hardwood interests 
and coal operators, urged that a larger share of the in- 
crease in rates should go on finished products and less on 
raw materials. He also urged the passenger fare increase. 

Edgar J. Rich, representing the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, and other New England interests, said the 
shippers of his region recognize that some rate increase is 
necessary, but felt that the plan of a horizontal increase is 
wrong and urged that the increase should be greater on 
finished products and less on raw materials. 

John S. Burchmore, representing vegetable, oil and soap 
interests, said that nearly every section and industry had 
agreed to increases on all rates but their own. His clients 
were prepared to see rates materially increased, but wanted 
the same basis applied to all. 

C. E. Cotterill, representing the Southern Traffic League, 
urged the commission not to put a premium on inefficiency, 
saying that the condition of the Southern Railway, which is 
operating without a guaranty, is an indication of what the 
railroads could do if they were compelled to. He also urged 
that part of the increase be placed on the passenger fares. 

R. C. Fulbright, representing Texas shippers, objected 
particularly to any higher percentage of increase for the 
southwestern roads than is applied to the rest of the western 
roads. 

Luther M. Walter, representing cement and sugar inter- 
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ests, insisted that if any increase is granted on cement rates 
it should be in fixed cents per 100 pounds so that rate rela- 
tionships will be preserved and he took the same position as 
to sugar rates. . 

C. E. Elmquist, appearing on behalf of the Northern Pine 
Association, The Western Pine Association, and the Cali- 
fornia White Pine and Sugar Pine Association, said the 
shippers are willing to see some measure of increase, but 
not an unreasonable one. He urged something less than the 
percentage advance on northwestern lumber. 

W. A. Wimbish, representing shippers at Atlanta and in 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama, said his clients 
favor some relief for the carriers and that there should be 
enough of an increase to forestall another application in 
the near future. 

F. B. Dow, representing oil refineries in C. F. A. territory, 
stressed the importance of preserving differentials that will 
continue rate relationships, although he said that certain 
outworn rate structures which have been held sacred should 
be changed and he opposed the amount of the proposed in- 
creases on the products of the refineries. 

W. H. Wheeler, representing furnaces in the Buffalo dis- 
trict, asked for differentials on ex-lake ore, which would pre- 
serve to Buffalo the advantage of its geographical position. 

Charles D. Drayton, representing the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, criticized the inefficiency of the railroads and said that 
the railroads should be required to introduce economies in 
service. 

J. E. Benton, solicitor for the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, vigorously attacked 
the program proposed by the carriers. He objected to the 
proposed basis for determining the temporary value, said 
that the railroads are wrong in estimating their expenses on 
a war level, and that the figures used by the railroads in 
presenting their case would lead to an excessive amount of 
increase. 

A. E. Helm, of the Kansas Commission, objected to the 
railroads’ application as unreasonably high, said that the 
carriers are not performing the duties imposed upon them, 
and he warned them that the state commissions will not dis- 
regard old rules as to the reasonableness of rates. 

Glenn E. Plumb, appearing for the railway employees, 
said that an increase in rates is imperative but he objected 
to the amount asked by the railroads and said that the per- 
centages reached by Mr. Thorne are the maximum that can 
be allowed from the evidence before the commission. He also 
asked that the increase be put upon both freight and pas- 
senger rates, objecting to having the passenger fare increase 
associated in the public mind only with the wage increase 
because, he said, “‘the obvious result would be to incite public 
resentment against the employees.” 

Frank Lyon, representing the northwestern dock operators, 
took the position that a percentage advance is the proper 
method by which to increase rates, saying it will encourage 
the production of goods at the points nearest to the markets, 
but he urged that the increase be applied to the lake coal 
rates in effect prior to General Order No. 28. 

W. E. Lamb, representing the California Citrus League, 
attacked the property investment accounts and read a state- 
ment by R. S. Lovett before the Senate committee in which 
he criticised them severely. Chairman Clark asked him what 
he would suggest as a basis and Mr. Lamb said that Congress 
had asked the commission to do the impossible. Commissioner 
Meyer referred to the number of roads that are not earning 
operating expenses and asked if that were not evidence that 
they need an advance in rates. When Commissioner Daniels 
referred to the present cost of refrigerator cars at $4,300 
while the older cars are included in the accounts at $1,000 
to $1,500 and asked if that would not offset some depreciation 
Mr. Lamb insisted that the original cost should be taken 
into consideration. Commissioner Daniels said he was then 
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placing his own interpretation on the meaning of the word 
value and taking it as synonymous with cost. “‘Isn’t it pos- 
sible,” he asked, “that the war has so increased values, as 
measured in dollars, that figures that were once unfairly 
high are now conservative?” 

Clifford Thorne, who entered an appearance in the case as 
representing several farmers’ organizations and 412 oil com- 
panies, but who, according to a press notice of his statement 
issued by the American Farm Bureau Federation, “may be 
said to represent the public since he attacks the general basis 
on which the rates are figured rather than seeking to secure 
special favors for any particular class of shippers,’ made a 
statement asking for reductions in the amount of the proposed 
increase on grain and oil, and then a general statement some- 
what similar to that which he had made as a witness. He 
described his method of calculating that the railroads could 
get along on a freight rate increase of 22.62 per cent, and an 
increase in passenger fares, even if labor gets one-half of 
what it is asking. 

“Tt is our belief,” he said, “that the commission should 
recommend unified operation of the railroads of the United 
States under some plan analogous to that created by the 
railroads in 1917. In that way, and in that way only, will 
the carriers be able to function. Railroads and shippers 
have condemned government operation; they have said it was 
extravagant and a costly burden. And yet within three 
months after getting these properties back the railroad cor- 
porations have fallen down in operation. And they are here 
begging for the most stupendous rate increase ever known 
in this or any other country on the face of the earth. Further, 
they state that they have reached a place in their operations 
which might be called a condition of ‘saturation,’ where more 
business means a loss in net revenue instead of a gain. That 
is the most astounding confession of inefficiency that I have 
ever heard from the lips of a railroad man in recent years. 
Frankly, I don’t believe it. I think that counsel in his zeal 
to win a case has made a most grievous mistake. 

“Private operation is on trial. If the railroads cannot 
function the people will be forced to take them back. We 
do not want to take them back; but they will have to make 
good. We hope and we believe that they will succeed. 

“If you folks want to sound the death knell to private 
operation, grant these demands in their entirety; and, after 
you have done that, then please watch the effect on American 
industry, and watch the effect on the thought of the rank 
and file of the American people. 


Closing Arguments for Railroads 


The. argument was closed on behalf of the railroads on 
July 6 by. Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of 
Railway Executives, after brief rebuttal statements had been 
made by Mr. Gowen, Mr. Wood, and by C. C. Rixey, of the 
Southern Railway, on behalf of the Southern district lines. 
Mr. Thom elaborated on the necessity for restoring a proper 
equilibrium between the means of production and distribu- 
tion, saying that if transportation facilities are inadequate 
production must languish and the public will suffer. He 
emphasized the public character of the problem, saying that 
some shippers have endeavored to give the case the aspect of 
a private controversy by referring to the “demands” of the 
railroads. He said the railroads are making no demands. 
The issue is not between the railroads and the shippers but 
it is between those who would provide the public with trans- 
portation facilities and those who would imperil the trans- 
portation system. However, he said, very few shippers have 
taken that position. 

Mr. Thom argued that the commission should resolve all 
doubtful questions in favor of the public interest: If the 
railroads are not given an opportunity for improved credit 
and to increase their facilities the public will suffer. With 
few and negligible exceptions public opinion is convinced that 
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an adequate increase in rates is imperatively demanded and 


- that inadequate service is more costly than adequate rates. 


In reply to the suggestion that a basis of value be reached 
by capitalizing the standard return Mr. Thom pointed out 
that this would make no allowance for the value of the 
property of the roads that were not taken over by the govern- 
ment or that had a deficit in place of a standard return. He 
was in some doubt as to whether it had been actually sug- 
gested that the market value of railroad securities be used ° 
as a possible basis of value, but that manifestly the use of 
such a basis at this time would be begging the whole question. 
“The commission is sitting here,” he said, “to rescue the 
carriers from a situation which has been declared by the 
President and by Congress to be insecure. To use the market 
value as a basis would be to chain the future of transpor- 
tation to the dead corpse of its past.” 

Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. Thom if, in his opinion, 
the transportation act gives the carriers any more than is 
allowed them by the Constitution. “The Constitution gives 
you nothing,” replied Mr. Thom. ‘The Constitution is merely 
a protection. No public tribunal should guide its course in 
such a way as merely to escape the line of confiscation.” He 
took the position that the commission should allow the full 
6 per cent return instead of only 5% per cent, but that the 
one-half per cent should not be specifically ear-marked for 
additions and betterments because a part of the net operating 
income must be used for that purpose even if the commission 
should allow only 5% per cent. 

In replying to the criticisms which have been made of the 
property investment accounts Mr. Thom said that the in- 
creased value of all railroad property at the present time 
will much more than take up any possible overstatement in 
the individual accounts. 

There has been an almost unanimous concurrence in this 
case, he said, in the necessity for a general advance in rates, 
a willingness to have the advance made and a willingness to 
leave the amount of the advance to the commission. Shippers 
have disagreed as to the method of treating differentials and 
the only real difference is as to the method by which the 
advance should be applied. The case has developed more 
difference between shippers than between railroads and ship- 
pers. 

At the conclusion of his argument Mr. Thom announced 
that when the Railroad Labor Board announces its decision 
the railroads will have a plan to propose for taking care of 
the additional amount of increased revenues required which 
they will submit to the commission. The plan, he said, is 
somewhat dependent upon the amount of the increase but 
the roads will propose that part of the increased revenue be 
raised by an increase in passenger fares. Thus far in the 
case they had taken the position that freight rates only be 
raised because they felt that the value of commodities at 
present bore so much greater relation to the cost of trans- 
portation than formerly that they could properly bear 
an increase, but an additional increase would change the 
situation. 

C. C. Rixey, in his rebuttal argument, discussed the show- 
ing made by the Southern lines for the first three and four 
months of this year. Commissioner Eastman asked him if 
he was willing to say, as counsel for the Southern, that it 
had deferred maintenance to the extent of $2,000,000 since 
March 1, which representatives of some of the southern ship- 
pers had taken as an evidence of efficiency. Mr. Rixey said 
that he would not say that maintenance had been reduced 
to an unsafe standard but that it had been deferred tempo- 
rarily because the company did not have the money to spend. 


. 


Railroad Rebuttal Testimony 


Testimony on behalf of the shippers, which was com- 
pleted last week, was followed by two days of rebuttal testi- 
mony on behalf of the railroads, largely as to controversies 
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that have arisen regarding the statistical exhibits intro- 
duced by the roads or by shippers. 
little attention to the details of rate adjustments discussed 
at such great length by some of the shipper witnesses, taking 
the position that they had little place in a general rate case 
of the emergency character of this one. 

W. H. Groverman, representing the upper lake coal dock 
operators, wascalled as a witness for the Western roads on 
coal prices, saying that several companies selling to the 
railroads had told him the price this year would be 50 to 
70 per cent, or $2.50 to $3.50 a ton, greater than last year, 
and that while the roads would use some Illinois and In- 
diana all-rail coal, instead of eastern coal via the lakes, at 
a lower price than the eastern coal, the difference would be 
largely made up by the greater tonnage required and the 
higher freight rate. 

George W. Lamb, assistant comptroller of the Louisville 
& Nashville, presented corrections of the exhibits introduced 
on behalf of the Southern Traffic League to show that the 
Southern roads in three months of this year had earned 
more than in the constructive year ending October 31, 1919. 
Mr. Lamb said that if the exhibit had been properly con- 
structed it would have shown that the Southern roads earned 
only $8,276,705 in the first three months of 1920, instead of 
$17,000,000, and that on this basis they might be expected 
to earn $32,000,000 for the year, after making proper allow- 
ances for increased fuel cost, income taxes, etc., whereas 
they need $136,000,000 to give a 6 per cent return. In 
connection with the discussion of the earnings of the Southern 
group of roads it was stated that there should be taken into 
consideration $2,047,700 of deferred maintenance on the 
Southern Railway for March and April, because this road, 
after declining the government guaranty, had drastically re- 
duced its maintenance expenditures. 

A. F. Cleveland, of the Chicago & Northwestern, testified 
on behalf of the lines in the northern peninsula of Michigan 
to show that they are entitled to the 24 per cent advance 
asked by the western lines generally on their iron ore rates. 
Some of the shippers had asked that there be no increase 
in the ore rates on the lines from the mines to the upper 
lake ports on the ground that the Railroad Administration in 





MatTerIAts Usep 1n MAINTENANCE FOR WESTERN District AS REPORTED BY 
FEDERAL OFFICERS 




















Per cent 
Test period Increase increase or 
average 1919 or decrease decrease 
Treated ties......Number 15,328,997 20,145,110 4,816,113 31.4 
Untreated ties...Number 30,091,671 18,799,770 11,291,901 437.5 
Total ties....Number 45,420,668 38,944,808 6,475,788 414.2 
Sw. and bridge ties. Ft.B.M. 71,525,482 56,286,175 15,239,307 421.3 
yt eer Tons 549,556 607,347 57,791 10.5 
a) ar Tons 303,997 256,365 d47,632 dil5.7 
7 2. ae Tons 853,553 863,712 10,159 1.2 
Stone ballast...... Cu. yd. 865,180 618,943 d246,237 _-d28.5 
Gravel ballast..... Cu. yd. 3,892,520 3,333,860 d558,660 4d14.3 
Other ballast...... Cu. yd. 3,055,560 3,018,187 37,373 d1.2 
Total ballast. .Cu. yd. 7,813,260 6,970,990 d842,270 d10.8 
Cr OE ga naa nenenee othe ereeneen wie ees 133,574 
eee OE TOG GOIN, 6.0 cd cde vveesccenctecess 133,574 


Note.—Figures for 1919 include an estimate for 30 per cent of mileage 
in Northwestern Region, figures from which were not obtained prior to 
compiling of this report. 

d—Decrease. 


advancing the ore rates had placed all of the 30 cent advance 
on the proportion of the northern lines. Chairman Clark 
called Edward Chambers, formerly director of traffic of 
the Railroad Administration, to the stand to explain why the 
Railroad Administration had made the advance in that way. 
Mr. Chambers said that it was a “tough job” to divide the 
increase between the various lines and as it was desired to 
get the revenue as quickly as possible it was decided to 
place the 30 per cent increase on the northern lines as all of 
the revenues went to the government. 

George H. Burgess, chairman of the valuation committee 
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of the Delaware & Hudson, and a member of the mainten- 
ance of way committee of the Corporate Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, testified in reply to assertions by some of the 
shippers that some of the western lines had been over- 
maintained during federal control. He presented the pre- 
ceding table showing quantities of some of the principal ma- 
terials used on the western lines: 

Commissioner Eastman tried to draw out the witness’ 
opinion as between the so-called accounting method, which 
the Railroad Administration seems to favor in the contro- 
versy as to the sufficiency of maintenance during federal 
control and the engineering method, favored generally by 
the carriers in the preliminary discussions of the subject. 
Mr. Burgess asked to be excused from expressing an 
opinion beyond saying that the accounting method is simpler 
and shorter. 

In connection with some telegrams regarding the cost of 
coal to the railroads, Commissioner Aitchison brought out 
and expressed some surprise that most of the Northwestern 
lines have not yet placed contracts for the fuel coal which 
ordinarily is shipped via the lakes, although a large part of 
the season of navigation is gone. Mr. Wettling said that 
they are getting some coal from Illinois ‘at a good round” 
price, and also paying $2.55 a ton freight on it. The 
Northern Pacific had bought some eastern coal at $7.75 a 
ton. Mr. Aitchison asked if the roads still expected to get 
their coal across the lakes. Mr. Wettling said he thought 
they were perhaps only hoping to. Mr. Wettling also gave 
some statistics regarding the crop movement, showing that 
from July 1, 1919, to May 30, 1920, the roads had moved 
17,000,000 bushels more of grain than in the period July 
1, 1918, to May 30, 1919. In view of the estimate of 
570,000,000 bushels of storage capacity in the country, he 
said he thought there could be “no enormous amount of grain 
lying around on the ground,” and he showed that the farm 
price of wheat had increased from 9714 cents to $2.58 dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Wettling also showed that the western 
lines in four months of 1920 have earned only $25,635,541 
or on the basis of $101,000,000 for a year, as compared 
with $181,000,000 for the constructive year. 
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Laws in Two States Require Car Repair Sheds 


Minute Provisions of Minnesota Statute Are Carried Out in 
Northern Pacific Structures 


ECENT STATUTES passed by the states of Minnesota and 
R North Dakota require railroads or other concerns 
doing car repairing to provide suitable houses so 
that the men engaged in this work are protected from the 
weather. The Minnesota law requires that such buildings 
shall be constructed wherever there are six men engaged at 
one time in the repairing of cars, car trucks, etc., while in 
North Dakota the minimum is five men. Exception is made 
in the case of repairs to cars enroute as part of a train. 

The Minnesota law goes into minute detail as to the char- 
acter of the building and leaves very little of the design to 
be determined by the railway company’s architects or engi- 
neers. The specifications as given in the statute are as fol- 
lows: 

“In buildings that cover more than one track the distance 
between the inside rails of each track shall not be less than 
12 ft. Between the walls of the building and the outside 
rails there shall be a distance of 10 ft. The building or 
buildings shall not be less than 20 ft. high at the eaves. 
Each building shall be enclosed from roof to ground and 
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employees. Such toilets shall be properly partitioned and 
there shall be at least one for each 15 persons employed. 
All scaffolding used in such buildings shall be made of 
clear lumber free of all knots and shall be kept in first- 
class condition at all times. The use of paint spraying ma- 
chines shall not be permitted inside such buildings.” 

The execution of the law is imposed on the Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission of Minnesota which shall determine - 
as soon as practical where and what buildings are to be built 
by the railroads and issue orders accordingly. Penalty for 
failure to comply with the provisions of the statute is a 
fine of not less than $100 or more than $500 for each 
offense, and each day or part of the day that failure con- 
tinues constitutes a separate offense. - 

The manner in which railroads are complying with these 
statutes is indicated by the drawing of a structure designed 
by the Northern Pacific for construction at Watertown, N. D. 
This is a frame shed, 100 ft. by 250 ft., supported by 10-in. 
by 12-in. posts, spaced 20 ft. center to center transversely, 
and 21 ft. longitudinally. The roof consists of 2-in. planks 
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Cross-Section of the Northern Pacific Car Repair Shed 


shall have glass windows on each side not to exceed 12 ft. 
apart. The side windows shall not be less than 9 ft. high 
and not less than 4 ft. wide. Windows shall be in three sec- 
tions and each section shall be equipped with pivot and open- 
ing device. The building shall be equipped with side and 
end doors. The end doors shall be not less than 6 ft. wide and 
16 ft. high, and there shall be two such doors for each track 
covered by the building. The side doors shall be the same 
width and height as the end doors and shall be not to ex- 
ceed 40 ft. apart. The roof shall be provided with a cupola 
the entire length of the building and be equipped with side 
windows of not less than three feet in width and six feet in 
height, having pivot and opening device that shall be at all 
times operative. A similar cupola shall be provided for 
each two additional tracks in width of such building. 

“The buildings shall be equipped with necessary heat- 
ing facilities and shall at all times have drainage that will 
keep them in a clean and sanitary condition. They shall 
be equipped with sanitary drinking fountains where clean, 
wholesome drinking water can be obtained. A sufficient 
number of sanitary lavatories shall be provided for said 


carried on 4-in. by 12-in. purlins and covered with pitch 
and gravel roofing. The walls are composed of a layer of 
l-in. by 8-in. shiplap covered by 1-in. by 6-in. dropsiding 
with tarred paper between. The foundations are of con- 
crete and the floor of cinders. Tracks are provided at 20-ft. 
centers. The monitor is 21 ft. wide by 9 ft. high and is 
equipped with corrugated-iron curtain walls at intervals of 
about 62 ft. as barriers to spreading fires. Toilet facili- 
ties are provided in a lean-to 18 ft. by 22 ft. in the middle 
of one side. 





A MILLION DOLLAR FIRE in the Hawthorne (Chicago) yard of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on the evening of June 28 
destroyed 166 freight cars standing at the freight transfer station. 
Of these cars 135 were loaded with merchandise and food stuffs. 
The cause of the fire is not definitely known, although 
investigation indicates that spontaneous combustion was respons- 
ible. The explosion of oil tanks and a high wind caused rapid 
spread of the fire. Damage to fixed property was limited to the 
destruction of several covered transfer platforms. 
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Train Accidents in April* 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United States 
in the month of April, 1920: 


CoLLIsIons 
Kind of Kind of 


Date Road Place accident train Killed Injured 
6 Atlantic C. L..... OE. cienaces rc P&F 2 3 
16 Louisv. & N...... Pinchora ..... 6c P.& P 3 3 
7 Ce & Be Wiecsss Sanborn 6c P.&P 5 3 





DERAILMENTS 


Cause of Kind of 


Date Road Piace derailment train 


Killed Injured 


2 Pennsylvania ..... Glen Rock..... d. eq. P. 1 3 
4 Missouri Pacific... Kansas City... umx. Pp. 1 4 
SE MOONE, co ecsene Macon ..cccee acc. obst P. 0 2 
20 Pennsylvania ..... Morrow ...... slide P. 0 a 
23 C. C. C. & St. L.. Benton Harbor. wunx. | J 0 11 


The trains in collision at Jesup, Ga., on the night of the 
6th of April, were northbound passenger No. 86, and a pre- 
ceding freight. The freight train, standing in the yard, was 
run into at the rear by the passenger, and three freight cars 
and the caboose were wrecked. The engine was damaged 
and the engineman and fireman were killed. The collision 
was due to disregard of the speed restrictions within yard 
limits. Three passengers were injured. : 

The trains in collision at Pinchora, Ala., 25 miles north 
of Mobile, on the 16th, were southbound passenger No. 3 
and northbound passenger No. 2. The engineman, express 
messenger, and a porter of the northbound train were killed, 
and two trainmen and one passenger were injured. The col- 
lision occurred about 2 a. m., in a blinding rain and elec- 
trical storm. Engineman of No. 3 had overlooked an order 
to meet No. 2 at Pinchora. 

The trains in collision near Sanborn, Minn., on the 29th, 
were westbound passenger No. 517, and eastbound passen- 
ger No. 516. Both locomotives and four cars were wrecked. 
Two passengers and three trainmen were killed and 12 pas- 
sengers were injured. The collision occurred at about 
3 a. m. and was due to failure of an operator to deliver a 
meeting order. 

The train derailed near Glen Rock, Pa., on the afternoon 
of the 2d of April was southbound passenger No. 544, the 
Harrisburg express, bound for Washington. Running at 
about 45 miles an hour the train struck a landslide and the 
two engines and three leading cars were derailed, the engines 
being overturned. One engineman was killed, and three 
trainmen were slightly injured. The derailment was due to 
the breaking of a spring hanger on one of the engines, reliev- 
ing the weight on a front driving wheel, so that it mounted 
the rail at a curve. 

The train derailed on the Missouri Pacific near Kansas 
City, Mo., on the 4th was a southbound passenger. The two 
engines drawing the train, together with the first two cars, 
were thrown off the track while running at about 40 miles an 
hour. The fireman was killed and four other trainmen were 
injured. The cause of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed at Macon, Ga., on the morning of the 
11th, about 3 o’clock, was southbound passenger No. 7. 
Moving at about 25 miles an hour the locomotive was over- 
turned, and the fireman was injured, but only slightly. The 

derailment was due to the disarrangement or obstruction of 
the track at a switch by a piece of a car coupler which had 
fallen from a freight train. 

The train derailed near Morrow, Ohio, on the 20th, was 
a southbound local passenger. The engine and the baggage 





*Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


te, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Oven derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch, acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of lqcomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning P. or Pass., Passenger train——-F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 



































car were thrown off the rails at a point where the track had 
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been covered with earth by reason of heavy rain and were 
overturned. The engineman, fireman, and two other train- 


men were injured. 


The train derailed near Benton Harbor, Mich., on the 


23d was southbound passenger No. 39. 


Running at 25 miles 


an hour, the train was thrown off the track at a switch and 
two coaches were overturned and ditched. Seven passengers 
and four trainmen were slightly injured. 


Political Views on 


the Railroad Problem 


forms adopted by the Democratic and Republican par- 


T" FOLLOWING are the railroad “planks” in the plat- 


ties. They are self-explanatory and are placed side 
by side without comment that “he who runs may compare.” 


DEMOCRATIC 

“The railroads were sub- 
jected to federal control as 
a war measure. Labor was 
treated with an exact justice 
that secured enthusiastic co- 
operation. The fundamental 
purpose of the federal 
control was achieved fully 
and __ splendidly. Invest- 
ments in railroad properties 
were not only saved by 
government operation but 
government management re- 
turned these properties vast- 
ly improved. 

“The Esch-Cummins bill 
went to the President in the 
closing hours of Congress 
and he was forced to a 
choice between the chaos of 
a veto and acquiescence in 
the measure submitted, how- 
ever grave may have been 
his objections to it.” 

“There should be a fair 
and complete test of the law 
until careful and mature ac- 
tion by Congress may cure 
its defects and insure a thor- 
oughly effective transporta- 
tion system under private 
ownership without govern- 
mental subsidy at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the 
country.” 


REPUBLICAN 

“We are opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership and oper- 
ation or employee operation 
of the railroads. In view 
of the conditions prevailing 
in this country, the experi- 
ence of the last two years, 
and the conclusions which 
may fairly be drawn from 
an observation of the trans- 
portation systems of other 
countries, it is clear that ade- 
quate transportation service 
both for the present and fu- 
ture can be furnished more 
certainly, economically and 
efficiently through private 
ownership and operation un- 
der proper regulation and 
control. 

“There should be no 
speculative profit in render-' 
ing the service of transporta- 
tion, but in order to do 
justice to the capital already 
invested in railway _ enter- 
prises, to restore railway 
credit, to induce future in- 
vestments at a _ reasonable 
rate, and to furnish en- 
larged facilities to meet 
the requirements of the con- 
stantly increasing develop- 
ment and distribution, a 
fair return upon actual 
value of the railway property 


- used in transportation should 


be made reasonably sure, 
and at the same time to pro- 
vide constant employment to 
those engaged in transporta- 
tion service, with fair hours 
and favorable working con- 
ditions at wages or compen- 
sation at least equal to those 
prevailing in similar lines of 
industry. We indorse the 
transportation act of 1920 
enacted by the Republican 
congress as a most construc- 
tive legislative achievement.” 
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The Present Difficult Transportation Problem’ 


Why the Railroads Are Not Able to Meet All the Requirements 
of Commerce. Need for Co-operation 


By Daniel Willard 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Association of Railway Executives. 


railroads as a whole are not able to furnish, or at least 

they are not furnishing, the transportation necessary to 
meet the present requirements of the commerce of the United 
States, and this situation presents a serious and difficult 
problem which must be dealt with; but like all other prob- 
lems, it can be dealt with more effectively if first of all there 
is a full understanding of the entire situation. It may be 
helpful in that connection to review some of the things that 
have happened to the railroads in the somewhat recent past. 


[’ IS UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE that under existing conditions the 


Equipment Deteriorated 


When the government of the United States took posses- 
sion and assumed control of the railroads on the first of 
January, 1918, the carriers so taken over owned at that 
time ‘approximately 2,260,000 freight cars, of which num- 
ber 5.7 per cent or 128,780 were reported as in bad order 
and unfit for service. During the 26 months’ period of 
federal control the government purchased roundly 100,000 
freight cars and 2,000 locomotives, which was somewhat 
less than the number of freight cars and locomotives which 
the same railroads had been in the habit of buying during 
each 12 months’ period previous to federal control. At the 
termination of federal control, on March 1, 1920, the same 
railroads reported ownership of 2,362,000 cars or about 
103,000 more than at the beginning of federal control. They 
also reported 6.7 per cent equal to 153,727 as in bad order, 
or 25,000 more bad order cars at the end than ‘at the be- 
ginning of federal control. During the period of federal 
control the government did not retire as great a number of 
cars as the companies had been in the habit of retiring 
during similar periods of time in the past, because of obso- 
lescence and for other reasons. 

Previous to the period of federal control it was customary 
for the railroads generally to be governed by the Master Car 
Builders’ Rules in connection with the interchange move- 
ment. During the period of federal control this practice 
was changed and cars were exchanged freely between the 
carriers, providing the running gear, safety appliances, air 
brakes and draft gears were in good shape, regardless to a 
large degree of the condition of the cargo carrying box. 
The result was that the general condition of the freight 
cars when considered as carriers of freight was perceptibly 
lower at the end of federal control thar at the beginning, 
and much lower even than was indicated by the condition 
reports which I have already quoted. Investigation made 
since the termination of federal control has developed that 
thousands of cars are running today and reported currently 
as in good order—meaning that they are safe to run—while 
at the same time they are unfit to perform the service for 
which they were designed. This fact is particularly notice- 
able in connection with the box car equipment. One large 
western carrier has recently reported that at the beginning 
of federal control there were on its lines 15,000 box cars 
suitable for carrying grain, while at the end of federal con- 
trol there were only 3,000 box cars on its line suitable for 
that purpose. It is the general impression among railway 
officers, based upon a somewhat incomplete survey, that 





*Statement before the Interstate Commerce Commission at the hearing 
at Washington, on July 8, 


1920. 
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from one-fifth to one-third of the box cars in this country 
have been permitted to deteriorate from the floor upwards: 
to such an extent that they are actually unfit to carry a 
general merchandise business, such as grain and flour, etc. 
The same condition obtains, but probably to a less extent, 
as regards open top equipment, and particularly coal carry- 
ing cars. 

At the beginning of federal control the records showed 
that each of the railroads in the United States had upon 
the average about 44 per cent of its own cars upon its own 
line, while at the end of federal control the reports showed 
that each railroad had only about 22 per cent of its own 
cars on its own lines. 

For the reason above mentioned, that is to say, because 
of the relatively small number of home cars on the indi- 
vidual railroads, it has been impossible for the different com- 
panies during the short period that has elapsed since federal 
control, to find out definitely the actual condition of their 
own cars. One of the eastern coal carrying roads has re- 
cently developed that it had on its own line upwards of 
1,000 of its own coal carrying cars reported as in good 
order, but which were actually unfit to carry coal or heavy 
material, and were so marked. These cars, it is true, were 
safe to run with a light load such as cinders, but were 
unfit to carry the business for which the cars were de- 
signed. 

The last monthly report submitted by the carriers shows 
7.4 per cent bad order cars in the United States as against 
5.7 per cent at the beginning of federal control, an increase 
of 50,000 cars unfit for use and actually out of service. 
The increased percentage of bad order cars shown on last 
report is probably due in large part, if not entirely, to the 
recent re-establishment of Master Car Builders’ interchange 
and inspection rules. It should ordinarily be possible to 
keep the number of bad order cars below 4 per cent of the 
total number owned, and if that condition could be brought 
about today, it would result in immediately making effective 
on the railroads as a whole in the United States more than 
75,000 cars that are now out of service because unfit to run. 
This is one of the first and most important problems con- 
fronting the carriers at the present time. 


Efficiency of Car Repair Forces Reduced 


This particular phase of the problem has been made more 
difficult because of certain things that happened during 
the period of federal control. To be specific, previous to 
federal control much of the freight car repair work on the 
railroads in the United States was done on a piece work 
basis. During the period of federal control piece work 
practice was discontinued on all of the railroads by order 
of the director general, and it is commonly believed that 
this change in practice has had the effect of reducing the 
efficiency of the car repair forces and plant by at least 
30 per cent. 

During the period of federal control national agreements 
were entered into between the director general and the dif- 
ferent crafts employed in the railroad service, and the agree- 
ment which applies to men employed on freight car re- 
pairs contains certain limitations and restrictions which in- 
terfere seriously with the employment and efficiency of the 
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workmen in that department. This also has cut down the 
capacity of the railroads to repair cars. 

However, the outside car building companies in the past 
have generally been organized on a piece work basis and 
are so organized today, and they are free from the re- 
strictions of the railroad national agreement above referred 
to, and not having new work sufficient to keep their plants 
in full operation, they are in position to undertake repair 
work for the railroads, and many thousands of freight cars 
are now being repaired by such outside concerns. This ar- 
rangement will result in making fit for service much more 
quickly than would otherwise be the case, many of the 
cars now unfit for service, and for the reasons above men- 
tioned, at a considerably lower cost than if the same work 
were to be done by the railroads themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing every effort that can be made it will probably be six 
months or a year before it will be possible to get the existing 
equipment of the railroads in as good and serviceable con- 
dition as it was at the beginning of federal control, or in as 
good condition as it ought to be under existing circum- 
stances. 


Miles Per Car Per Day Should Be Increased 


Another important phase of the problem is the use that is 
actually made of the car when it is in condition fit for ser- 
vice. It is customary to measure the use of railroad cars 
by the average load carried and by the average miles per day 
which the cars travel. The low average miles per car per 
day made by the American railroads in the past has invited 
constant criticism on the one side with unsatisfactory efforts 
to explain on the other side. 

During the fiscal year ending December 31, 1916, the 
freight cars on all the railroads in the United States as a 
whole made an average of 26.9 miles per car per day. This 
was the highest annual average miles per day shown for the 
American railroads as a whole at any time within the last 
ten years. I have not examined the records previous to that 
date. During 1918, under federal control, the average miles 
made by freight cars per day was 24.6, and in 1919 it was 
23.1. No reports have been submitted since the termination 
of federal control. 

While upon the face of it an average movement of only 
27 miles per car per day seems inexcusably small, especially 
in times of car shortage, like all other questions, there are 
also two sides to this. When we say that a car makes 27 
miles per day, we mean that if the total miles made by any 
given car during a year should be divided by the number of 
days in the year, the result would be 27. Not infrequently 
it has been said, in criticism of the railroads, that a man 
could walk faster than the average movement of a freight 
car. Of course, such comparisons are without justification 
and misleading, and are certainly not helpful. The average 
freight car is probably loaded at least 25 times each year. 


Under the rules generally in effect the shipper is permitted 


43 hours free time in which to load a car, dating from 7 a. m., 
following the hour of actual placement. The free time so 
allowed does not include Sundays and holidays, and there 
are more than 60 Sundays and legal holidays each year. 
After a car is loaded it is taken from the loading track to 
some terminal, put into a train and started on its way. If 
the movement is all on one railroad there ought not to be 
much delay in transit, but sometimes the car moves over 
several different railroads, and there are always some delays 
incident to the transfer between the different lines. When 
the car has finally reached its destination the consignee is 
also given 48 hours free time in which to unload it, and if 
the car is loaded with coal for tidewater or the Lakes, an 
average of 5 davs free time is permitted, and if it is loaded 
with export freight for tidewater points a free time allowance 
of 10 days is permitted. Owing to the nature of the service 


cars are frequently damaged. in transit or when switching, 
and occasionally, if not frequently, the load must be 
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transferred from one car to another, and then the damaged 
car must be placed on the proper track for repairs. Custo- 
marily no repairs are now made on Sundays, or holidays, 
and the repair forces are all now upon an eight hour basis. 

Calculations that have been made in the past would seem 
to indicate that the average freight car is actually in a train 
moving between one terminal and another 2.6 hours out of 
the 24, or about 11 per cent of the time; that it is actually 
placed at the service of the shipper or receiver about 37 per 
cent of the time, and that the rest of the time it is in the 
process of being moved to or from the place where loaded or 
unloaded, to the terminal where it is put into trains, or is on 
transfer tracks or being repaired, etc. 

Undoubtedly much can be done by the railroad itself to 
bring about a better use of the cars that are actually fit to 
run, but the railroad alone cannot do all that is possible to be 
done in that connection. The maximum efficiency of freight 
cars can only be realized by means of effective and sym- 
pathetic co-operation between the railroad and the user. 
While the highest annual average movement per car per day 
upon the railroads as a whole during the past 10 years was 
only 26.9 miles, I believe it should be and really is possible 
to obtain an average movement of 30 miles per day under 
normal circumstances. Some railroads do make as high as 
40 miles per car per day, but it seems hardly probable that 
such results can be obtained immediately on all roads and 
particularly by the railroads serving the large industrial 
centers and the coal mines, but I do believe that as a whole 
an average movement of 30 miles per day is or ought to be 
attainable. To accomplish this the individual railroads 
should first of all keep their cars in the best possible condi- 
tion, and this is desirable from every point of view for rea- 
sons of economy as well as of efficiency. I believe it is pos- 
sible to keep the total bad order cars as low as 4 per cent, 
certainly as low as 5 per cent of the total number owned. 


Shippers Must Co-Operate 


It is important, especially in times of car shortage, that 
the shippers should load cars as quickly as is economically 
possible and practicable after they are received. The shipper 
also should furnish prompt and definite billing instructions, 
and the instructions so furnished should take the car if pos- 
sible to its ultimate destination. Much delay is caused by 
the practice of billing cars subject to order or re-consignment 
in transit, and numerous other devices that have,come about 
from time to time. All arrangements of this kind serve to 
retard the movement of cars. All arrangements of this kind 
are in effect a special privilege aside from the service of 
transportation, and in times of car shortage such privileges 
are at the actual expense of those whose business is interfered 


- with because of their inability to ship at all. 


Railroad statistics show that the average car load on all 
the railroads in the United States is only about 70 per cent 
of the carrying capacity of the car, and in addition to that 
about 32 per cent of the total car mileage is made with empty 
equipment. A great deal can be done towards getting a more 
effective use of cars by increasing the car load, and this is a 
matter almost entirely within the control of the shipper, and 
serious consideration should be given among other things to 
the revision of minimum car load regulations, to the end 
that a more effective use be made of all cars. 

It is of course incumbent upon the railroads to do every- 
thing that is economically possible and practicable at all 
times to reduce all delays toa minimum. I need not at this 
time discuss in detail what the railroad can and ought to do, 
but I am sure if the carriers and the shippers will all co- 
operate very great benefit will result therefrom. The extent 
of the benefit may be indicated somewhat by the fact that an 
average increased movement of one mile per car per day for 
all of the cars in the United States, based upon present per- 
formance, would in effect add 100.000 cars to the available 
equipment, and an average increase of one ton per each 
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loaded car would also add in effect 80,000 cars to the avail- 
able equipment. 

Assuming that the carriers will do all that they can to put 
the existing equipment in serviceable condition as soon. as 
possible, and assuming that the carriers and the shippers 
together will do everything they can in co-operation to make 
the best possible use of the equipment available, there will 
still be a shortage of cars for some months to come, and 
until such time as the railroads can provide, by purchase or 
construction, the number of cars and engines necessary to 
take care of the peak-load—what else ought we to do to meet 
the situation? Fortunately under the new Transportation Act 
of 1920 the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized 
to deal promptly and effectively with emergencies of the kind 
just mentioned, and I would suppose that the commission 
would be governed by the desire at all times to follow such a 
course as would seem to promise the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Of course, such a test is only relative, 
although in times of emergency it ought not to be difficult 
to decide, if there is only one car available, whether it should 
be used to move foodstuffs and fuel which may be imme- 
diately needed, or something else of less immediate import- 
ance to the welfare of the public as a whole. The commis- 
sion, being fully informed, it will undoubtedly use its best 
judgment under any given circumstances. 


The Labor Situation 


There is one other phase of the problem which I have not 
so far referred to, but which has had a very definite bearing 


on the situation during the last three months. I refer to the 


numerous strikes of railroad men that have been taking place 
since early in April. There are, I suppose, approximately 
2,000,000 men employed by the American railroads. I do 
not know how many men have actually been on strike at any 
one time, or, as they have preferred to put it, on vacations, 
since the movement started in April, but I should judge from 
such reports as I have seen that probably at no time 


have more than 15 or 20 thousand, perhaps 30 thousand, 


employees been out of service, a relatively small percentage of 


‘the total number employed. It so happens, however, that 


the strikes have occurred chiefly in terminals and at other 


‘points where a minimum number of men, by withdrawing 


from the service, would cause the maximum amount of in- 


convenience. One effect which the strike in Chicago had is 
-clearly shown by figures kept by the Car Service Commission 


in Washington. When the railroads were turned back to the 


-owners at the end of federal control, reports showed that in 


the United States as a whole about 100,000 cars were await- 
ing movement. At the end of March the number so held had 


‘been reduced to 90,000. The Chicago strike began early in 


April and by the middle of that month the number of de- 
layed cars awaiting movement in the country as a whole had 
reached the unprecedented figure of 288,000. These cars 
were not only unnecessarily delayed, but they were in effect 
absolutely withdrawn from service. It is true that since the 


‘middle of April. the number so held has been gradually re- 


duced until today it is substantially the same as it was the 
first of March, but even so, the number of cars now held 
awaiting movement is 60,000 or 70,000 greater than it ought 
to be, and in my opinion greater than it would be if the labor 
difficulties which have interfered so seriously with the freight 
movement for the last three months should be cleared away. 
You are all more or less familiar with the labor situation 
and I need not discuss the matter in detail. It may be fairly 
hoped, I believe, that when the award is announced by the 
Labor Board, now sitting in Chicago, the difficulties that 
have confronted the railroads in this respect will disappear, 
and if thereafter the yardmen and other employees having had 
their pay and working conditions satisfactorily adjusted, will 
then take hold and work as well as American railroad men 


‘know how to work when they want to, I am hopeful that the 
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railroads will be able to make the existing equipment, by 
virtue of increased mileage, much more efficient and in that 
way gradually bring about a normal condition. 

In the meantime the fullest possible co-operation should 
be had between the railroads and the shippers. The railway 
managers appreciate the responsibility that rests upon them 
under existing circumstances. I myself believe that the 
institution of private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads is at stake, and that the test which the public will apply 
to the question of whether or not private ownership is to 
continue will be the test of service. The railway managers 
are willing to meet that test. They appreciate that the rail- 
roads as a whole must furnish the transuortation needed by 
the country as a whole, and that it will not satisfy the re- 
quirements if some of the railroads furnish ample transpor- 
tion while others are not able to do so. It is the definite 
purpose of the railroads, by voluntary effort and co-operation, 
to see that in times of emergency all facilities are used in 
the most effective manner, in order that the public as a whole 
may realize the greatest measure of transportation service. 

It should, however, be kept in mind that at the present 
time the railroads are called upon to move an unprecedented 
amount of business with an impaired and insufficient plant. 
I do not wish to be understood as criticising the government 
because of the condition of the railroads; I prefer rather to 
think that their condition is one of the by-products of the 
war. In any event, if the war had not happened, I believe 
the railroads would have been able to perform the transpor- 
tation service of the country as well today as they did gene- 
rally before the war, but, regardless of the cause, the problem 
confronting us, as I see it, is this—with a certain limited 
amount of transportation plant under the conditions of pri- 
vate ownership, how can that plant as a whole be used so as 
to perform the greatest amount of transportation in the pub- 
lic interest? I believe it can be done by systematic and 
active co-operation between the shippers and the railroads, 
and I believe further that for a time it will be necessary for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the exercise of the 
emergency authority given it under the act to order priority 
of service in favor of certain commodities. I do not think it 
will be necessary to wholly curtail the movement of any par- 
ticular kind of business. I do think it will be necessary for 
a time, however, to give preference to certain particular kinds 
of business more important than others from the public stand- 
point. I also believe that if a way can be found so that the 
railroads can in the near future place orders for such addi- 
tional cars and engines as seem necessary and so that the new 
equipment will be available for next year’s business, that by 
another Spring the railroads will be able to take care of all 
the business of the entire country. This, they understand, is 
what they will be expected to do. This is what they are 
attempting to get in shape to do. 
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A Tractor Proves a Useful Emergency Switching 
Locomotive 
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The International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention on August 17, 18 and 19, 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., instead of at Birming- 
ham, Ala., as had been previously planned. 


Sixty thousand dollars was stolen from the express car ona 
train of the Charleston & Western Carolina, near Augusta, Ga., 
on the morning of June 30. A single robber intimidated the 
messenger and an armed guard, and then, chloroforming them, 
threw the two safes containing the money out of the car and, 
presumably, carried them off in an automobile. The messen- 
ger and two other men have been arrested on charges of 
collusion—one of the men, a “jitney driver,’ being the rob- 
ber—and are said to have confessed. 


Tke Senate special committee on reconstruction and pro- 
duction, of which Senator Calder of New York is chairman, 
is conducting a general investigation of the effect of a short- 
age of transportation facilities on the housing shortage. The 
committee is especially interested in stimulating construction 
work of all kinds, including housing, and has found that prog- 
ress in this work has been seriously interfered with both by 
the coal shortage, which affects the ability to produce con- 
struction materials, and by the car shortage, particularly in 
view of the priority given to coal. Senator Calder has been 
conferring on the situation with members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and railroad officers and he proposes 
to hold a series of hearings in New York during July, and 
later in the principal cities throughout the country. 


The strikes of yardmen at Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other places in that vicinity have died out, and freight has 
been moving in nearly normal volume since July 1. Officers 
of the Pennsylvania on that day declared the strikes of yard- 
men and the threatened strike of shopmen “closed incidents”; 
and conductors were given the names of 225 former em- 
ployees whose season passes were no longer to be accepted 
for transportation. The Baltimore & Ohio and the Western 
Maryland reported the coal mines on their lines as having 
been furnished with nearly normal supplies of cars. At New 
York City the Merchants’ Association repeats its assertion 
of a week ago that the automobile trucks put in operation 
by the merchants to thwart the obstructive acts of the union 
truckmen had fully succeeded in clearing up the congestion 
of freight on the steamship piers. 


Engineering Council, which, in connection with the American 
Institute of Architects and the Associated General Contractors 
of America, has been studying the matter of Payment for Esti- 
mating, adopted on June 17 the conclusion in a report of a spe- 
cial committee to which the report of the conferees had been 
referred, as follows: “Whenever in the execution of work, com- 
petitive bids are called for on detailed plans and specifications, 
those invited to bid should be provided with such an estimate of 
the quantities involved in the work as the surveys, plans and 
specifications permit to be made. The intent of this requirement 
is that a single estimate of quantities should be made by or for 
the engineer, architect or other representative of the owner, so 
that each separate bidder will not be put to the expense of mak- 
ing up a separate schedule for estimates. This latter practice not 
only means a neediess waste in the carrying on of contract work, 
but also discourages bidders and causes needless repeated han- 
dling of official plans and specifications in making up separate 
schedules of estimates.” 


The Industrial Cost Accountant Association, with head- 
quarters in the Peoples Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, was 
organized at a meeting held at Chicago, on June 18. Repre- 
sentatives from a number of national industrial associations and 
numerous industries were present. M. F. Simmons, supervisor 
of costs for the General Electric Company, was elected presi- 
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dent; C. H. Smith, director of clerical operations of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, was elected first vice-president ; Roland 
H. Zinn, chief of the cost accountant bureau of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil, second vice-president; and A. A. Alles, Jr., secretary of the 
Fawcus Machine Company, Pittsburgh, secretary and treasurer. 
The object of the association is given in article II of the con- 
stitution, as follows: Its object shall be the standardization of 
accounting and cost terminology and the adoption of standard 
governing principles; the promotion of active co-operation and 
interchange of experiences between representatives of manufac- 
turers engaged in similar activities; the education of the mem- 
bers and their business associates in complex economic problems 
of industry; to assist standardization committees in each line of 
industry in establishing uniform accounting and cost practices; .to 
act as a clearing house in distributing to all members the develop- 
ment in cost-accounting practices to the end that uniformity, once 
established, may be maintained. 


Railroad Administration Announces 
First Complete Settlement 


The Railroad Administration announced on July 6 that it had 
completed its first final settlement with a railroad company cov- 
ering all claims arising out of the operation of its property by 
the government during the period of federal control. Under this 
settlement the Spokane, Portland & Seattle will receive $1,600,000 
in cash as the sum remaining after the balancing of all claims of 
the company against the government and of the government 
against the company. The figure is a round one, adopted as a 
basis of settlement, and does not exactly represent the sum of 
the various items. The greater part of it represents the com- 
pensation due the company, but an item for under maintenance 
is also included. 


Labor Leaders to Pass on Wage Award 


General chairmen of the “Big Four” railway brotherhoods 
will meet in Chicago on July 19 to pass on the wage award of 
the Railroad Labor Board, according to a recent announcement 
by President W. G. Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. Mr. Lee stated that the meeting was called for July 19 
on the assumption that the Board would not hand down a de- 
cision before the “dead line” date which has been set at July 20 
by Judge R. M. Barton, chairman of the Board. The members 
of the “Big Four” brotherhoods will be represented by four men 
from each road, the number of general chairmen totaling about 
1,000. The action of the board in announcing a date on or be- 
fore which its award will be made public has resulted in alleviat- 
ing much of the unrest among railway employees and all of the 
organizations, with the possible exception of the outlaw ‘“vaca- 
tionists,” have adopted a policy of watchful waiting until the 
general leaders have approved or disapproved of the board’s 
final decision. 


Injunction Against Assigned Car Rule 


The National Coal Association announced on June 30 that 
Judge Dayton, in the United States Circuit Court at Philippi, 
W. Va., had granted a temporary injunction on June 29 against 
the Baltimore & Ohio to restrain it from pursuing the prac- 
tice of assigning cars for railroad fuel at various coal mines 
along its route. Other injunction suits against other railroads 
are pending in different states, in an effort to break up what the 
operators characterize as a “vicious” practice. The injunction 
was issued at the instance of the Lambert Run Coal Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va. It was alleged that the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which serves 750 bituminous coal mines in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Indiana, has furnished an ample 
supply of cars to certain mines which have supplied it with 
railroad fuel, while other mines, which have been endeavoring to 
carry out contracts to individual customers, have had only a 
meager supply. 
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Traffic News 
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Sixty-five thousand is the number of passengers from Phila- 
delphia carried to the seashore by the Philadelphia & Reading in 
three days, July 3, 4 and 5. 


The return of 2,000 freight cars and 120 passenger cars to the 
Mexican National Railroads by military chiefs in various parts 
of the republic has been reported, following the order of the 
Secretary of War and Marine that the military authorities release 
rolling stock belonging to the Mexican National Railroad in 
order to aid in better service. 


The Missouri Public Service Commission has authorized in- 
creases in Pullman rates in Missouri on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the St. Louis Southwestern, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Wabash, effective July 1. The increases allowed 
are 20 per cent except as to minimum rates, which are to be ad- 
vanced from 75 cents to $2 for berths and 25 to 59 cents for seats 


Hearing on Coal-Car Distribution 


Acting on numerous informal complaints, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced a hearing to be held before 


Division 5 in Washington, on Thursday, July 8, “on the existing - 


rules, regulations and practices of the railroads as to the sup- 
ply, exchange, interchange and return of open top equipment 
within the territory east of the Mississippi river to see if any 
change or addition shall be made in such regulations, etc., or in 
Service Order No. 7 of the commission relative thereto.” 

The chief complaints were from the sand, gravel, cement and 
similar interests regarding the priority order giving coal the 
preference in the use of open-top cars. 


Railway Officers—Traffic 


The Canadian National, announcing the consolidation of 
freight and passenger offices consequent on the merging of 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, gives the ad- 
dresses of twelve offices at each of which the business of 
the two former systems will be transacted by a single organ- 
ization, with the following agents: Montreal, M. O. Dafoe, 
city passenger agent, and H. A. Carson, city freight agent; 
Toronto, W. J. Moffatt, city passenger agent; Ottawa, P. M. 
Buttler, general agent, and R. G. Reece, city passenger agent; 
E. J. Hilliard, division freight agent; Hamilton, Ont., James 
Anderson, city passenger agent, and R. J. S. Weatherston, 
division freight agent; Quebec, S. J. Nestor, city passenger 
agent; New York, A. B. Chown, general agent of the pas- 
senger department; Boston, C. J. Pierce, general agent of the 
freight department, and W. R. Eastman, general agent of the 
passenger department; Buffalo, N. Y., Ira W. Gantt, assistant 
general freight agent. 


Crop Movement Presents Problems 


The railroads are facing a big problem this year in con- 
nection with the handling of the crops. The reports of the 
Department of Agriculture forecast a good crop this year, 
while considerably smaller than that of the last two years, 
but they also show that an unusually large percentage of the 
last year’s crop was still on the farm on March 1. Railroad 
reports show considerable progress made during the last few 
weeks in reducing the accumulations in storage at the prin- 
cipal markets and a considerable increase in grain loading 
on the lines in the grain territory, but the roads are entering 
upon the season for handling the new crops without some 
of the preparations for it that were made last year. A year 
ago, following several months during which there was a 
heavy surplus of cars, approximately 27,000 grain cars were 
being held in storage in the Central Western region, 27,000 
in the Southwestern region and 4,000 in the Northwestern 
region, awaiting the grain movement. This was made pos- 
sible by the fact that the Eastern roads had been clogged 
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with idle cars and were glad to have the Western lines take 
them off their hands. This year the unusual demand for 
cars of all kinds and the slowing up of movement incident 
to the strike and the general labor situation, has made it 
impossible to store cars in the west and it has been necessary 
to force box cars into the grain territory by arbitrary car re- 
location orders issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Car Service ordering the move- 
ment of empty cars westward. 

Service Order No. 3, issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, directed the movement of approximately 20,000 
serviceable empty box cars of western road ownership from 
eastern to western railroads during a period of 30 days be- 
ginning May 25. This order has been practically completed. 
On its expiration the Commission on Car Service issued ad- 
ditional similar orders for approximately 28,000 box cars on 
a 30-day schedule, or 935 cars a day, and recently it has placed 
additional orders covering 9,000 cars, or 300 cars a day, so 
that 1,235 box cars a day are now on their way to the West- 
ern grain loading roads. Particularly heavy movements have 
been ordered to the Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Rock Island, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 


Coal Production 


Responding to the service orders directing complete prior- 
ity for coal mines in the use of open-top cars, the produc- 
tion of soft coal during the week ended June 26 increased 
377,000 tons, or 3.7 per cent, according to the weekly bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey. The total output, 
including lignite and coal made into coke at the mines, is 
estimated at 10,454,000 net tons, as against 10,077,000 tons 
during the preceding week, and 10,355,000 tons in the week 
of June 12. The increase was effected in spite of a recurrence 
of the switchmen’s strike on roads serving central Pennsyl- 
vania and the Somerset, Cumberland-Piedmont and Fairmont 
fields. 

Production during the first 152 working days of the last 
four years has been as follows: 


| oe 269,229,000 1919 ....¢... 210,640,000 
eee ackeenes 277,877,000 BE ccwsewre 251,953,000 
The year 1920 is thus 17,250,000 tons behind 1917, and 
nearly 26,000,000 tons behind 1918, but is 41,300,000 tons 


ahead of 1919. Shipments of anthracite originated by the 
nine principal carriers of hard coal amounted to 35,430 cars 
during the week ended June 26. This was an increase of 324 
cars over the preceding week’s loading. - 

In the second week of operation of the pool reconstituted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission Service Order No. 
5, lake shipments showed an increase of 90,000 tons over the 
first week, but were still 350,000 tons short of the rate main- 
tained at this time last year. The week’s dumpings amounted 
to 571,692 net tons of cargo coal and 24,388 tons of vessel 
fuel, a total of 596,080 tons. The total dumpings in the cor- 
responding week of 1919 were 995,000 tons. The tonnage 
for the season to date now amounts to 3,519,000 tons. In the 
corresponding period of 1918 it was 7,699,000 tons, and in 
1919, 9,130,000 tons. The present season is therefore, in 
round numbers, 4,180,000 tons behind 1918 and 5,600,000 tons 
behind 1919. 

At the request of the United States Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, and largely with the help of funds provided by the 
commission, the Geological Survey conducted a rapid canvass 
of stocks of coal in the hands of representative consumers. 
Inquiries were sent out to a selected list of consumers, most 
of them large, including by-product coke ovens, iron and 
steel plants, other industrial consumers, coal-gas plants, elec- 
tric public utilities, and retail coal dealers well scattered over 
the entire country. Because of the limited time available 
it was impossible to secure figures from all of the ninety-odd 
commercial consumers in the country. By addressing a lim- 
ited list of about 5,500 plants it has been possible to prac- 
tically complete the survey within a month. While a num- 
ber of the consumers addressed have not yet furnished re- 
turns, the proportion received has been sufficient to justify 
the publication of preliminary figures for the gas and electric 


utilities and for industrial consumers other than steel and 
by-product plants. 
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Foreign Railway News 
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Electrification of Swedish State Railroads 


The Swedish parliament, writes Vice-Consul Orsen N. 
Nielsen to Commerce Reports, from Goteborg under date of 
May 28, has now definitely approved of the electrification of 
the State Railways between Stockholm and Goteborg and 
has appropriated for the work 23,000,000 crowns (normally 
$6,164,000). It is expected that the conversion from steam 
to electrical operation will be completed by 1925. 


Deficit on Italian Railways 
Lonpon. 

A news item from the Times Trade Supplement states that the 
position of the Italian State railways is very serious. According 
to a recent report there is estimated for the year 1919-1920 a 
deficit of 1,000,000,000 lire ($200,000,000). The annual charge 
arising from the compensation due to private companies conduct- 
ing secondary lines and tramways amount to another 500,000,000 
lire ($100,000,000). Wages absorb the whole income, the aver- 
age wage of the railwaymen now being about 8,000 lire ($1,600) 
per annum. To the increased expenditure for higher wages 
must be added the increase in the cost of fuel. Tariffs have 
been doubled and in certain cases trebled. 


England’s Exports of Railway Materials 
Lonpon. 
According to the Board of Trade returns, the exports of rail- 
way material for the four months ended April 30, 1920, as 
against the corresponding figures for the same period of 1919, 
are as follows: 


Four 
months ended 
April 20, 1920 


Four 
months ended 
April 30, 1919 





ROGUES. 6 ixkc ese neeoorgemen £1,287,245 £219,017 
NS Fain acl aa atate Garears 0a 4 ie) Siar eee §22,531 252,268 
ee ee 398,632 83,729 
MEE ecrkbuwaananceunnicae 1,794,741 242,571 
Wheels and axles einen 611,430 97,200 
ae a ee eee 406,397 296,002 
Chairs and metal sleepers......... 143,738 33.536 
Miscellaneous permanent way..... 669,443 215,730 
Total PETMANENE WGF 6 <.o.0< esecccsis 2,396,391 516,150 


The weight of rails exported for the four months ended April 
30, 1920, was 29,747 tons, as against 13,996 tons for the same 
period of the year 1919, and of “chairs and metal sleepers” 6,783 
tons for the four months ended April 30, 1920, as against 2,011 
tons for the same period of the year 1919. During April alone 
locomotives to the named value were sent to the following coun- 
tries: 


CE Re Sn TN Ns A TN £93,920 
NS een, acne ck wide va ccare Gi qoute dee wine aide era ete mcacwate 185,008 
SN. “CUMIN. a oo oss wares ay ew whee eam none euns 31,500 


Switzerland Will Raise and Spend $25,000,000 
in U. S. for Electrification 


A syndicate of bankers, including Lee, Higginson & Co., 
the Guaranty Trust Company, A. Iselin & Co., the National 
City Bank and others, on Tuesday announced the offering 
of $25,000,000 of Government of Switzerland 20-year 8 per 
cent bonds at par. The entire proceeds of this loan, accord- 
ing to the announcement, are to be spent in the United States 
and “is part of a program,” to quote the announcement, “for 
the gradual electrification of the government railway sys- 
tems of Switzerland.” 

It is explained that it was found advisable by the Swiss 
government to create New York funds by means of the loan 
rather than to attempt to pay for purchases in this country 
through the normal operations of exchange. Regarding the 
new issue, a circular issued by the syndicate gives this in- 
formation: 

“This loan is part of a program for the gradual electri- 
fication of the Government railway system of Switzerland. 
The country has estimated water power resources of 2,700,- 
000 horse power. The progressive utilization of this water 
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power will effect large economies by substituting hydro-elec- 
tric power for fuel which Switzerland now has to buy at high 
prices.” 


France to Pool All Net Receipts from Railways 


Lonvon. 

The French President on May 18 signed a bill for the reor- 
ganization of the railways. The French railway system is based 
on minimum profits being guaranteed by the State. War ccuadi- 
tions have caused ihis to be a great drain on the country and the 
lines are now to be co-ordinated so as to form a great national 
system. For the present, the railways are to be run under their 
existing managements, but subject to a council on which the com- 
panies, the men, and the users of the railways will be represented. 
All the net receipts are to be pooled. Over and above the sums 
which are to be guaranteed the companies there will be paid 
premiums to those which do well in the amount and operation 
of traffic; two-thirds of these premiums are to be divided among 
the employees. 


Railway Notes from China 
May 18, 1926. 

The Peking Suiyuan line is making extensive additions to 
the trackage in the yard at the Peking Hsichimen station. 
Two wings have been added to the station building, more 
than doubling its capacity. A new round house has been put 
into commission, and new quarters for the shop and runnning 
staff have been opened in connection. 

* * * 

On May 17 the second engineering conference under the 
auspices of the Railway Technics Commission began its ses- 
sions. The first session, held in February, was preliminary 
only, and dealt with questions of program. The subjects 
which were chosen for consideration at this conference, and 
which are now under discussion, are: 

Standard specification fcr steel bridges. 
Standard cross section of railway. 
Permanent way. 
Standard construction gage. 
Switches and crossings. 
Super-elevation. 
Transition of curves. 
Vertical curves, at changes of grade, 
Compensation of curves on grades. 
Lay-out at stations. 

* * * 

The colony of foreign advisers at the Ministry of Com- 
munications continues to grow. One of the most picturesque 
additions is Gen. Horvath, formerly director of the Chinese 
Eastern. With the taking over of ostensible control of that 
line by the Chinese, the general was appointed adviser to the 
Ministry and is now in Peking. That the explanation is not 
just what it appears to be on the surface is attested by the 
fact that for some weeks it was given out by the press of a 
“certain country” that Gen. Horvath would take up his 
residence in Tsing Tau. 

The other addition to the advisory ranks is T. Ohmra, for- 
merly connected with the Technical Commission on the 
Trans-Siberian line. It appears that the Japanese Minister 
was not satisfied that Japanese prestige was properly ac- 
knowledged by the presence of Baron S. Hirai among the 
advisers to the commission on Railway Technics. Baron 
Hirai has been an adviser, without definite assignment, ever 
since the days of Sun Yet Sen in 1912. Since new advisers 
were being employed at this time from France, England and 
America, Japan must also be recognized, by an additional 
appointment. Hence Mr. Ohmra. 

* * * 

The financial difficulties of the Government have become 
so acute that another cabinet re-organization is under way. 
The Anfu Club, the dominant political group, is urging Tsao 
Ju-lin for Minister of Communications. As reported in these 
notes, Tsao was the Minister of Communications, who, about 
a year ago, was set upon by students, who burned his house, 
and, in the end, compelled his resignation. He figures as one 
of the three “traitors” who negotiated the secret treaties of 
September, 1918, with reference to Shantung. However, the 
proposal of Tsao by the Aufu Club is probably merely a ma- 
neuvre. Having centered the opposition on Tsao, they will 
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vield, providing another of their number is appointed; where- 
as, if they had proposed their real choice in the first place, 
the natural party opposition would force a compromise of 
some other sort. In this way they expect to obtain com- 
plete control of the Cabinet. 

* * * 

The plan to link up the mineral resources of Shansi—the 
Pennsylvania of China—with Tsing Tau and Japan by means 
of the Shih Chia Chuang-Tehchow line of railway was noted 
at length in the last issue of these notes. Another link in 
the chain of evidence cn the point has now been discovered. 
Those “in the know” say that the Chinese Government has 
mortgaged the Ching Hsing mines—just west of Shih Chia 
Chuang, on the Cheng Tai railway—to Japanese private 
capitalists, probably the Okura interests. It is known that 
these interests have been picking up small private holdings 
in the vicinity of these mines for the past year. The Ching 
Hsing mines were formerly a Chinese-German enterprise of 
which the notorious Von Hannecken was the director. When 
war was declared by China against Germany these German 
interests were confiscated by the government, and it is this 
interest which is now mortgaged. If the report be true, the 
rumored redemption of the Cheng Tai line from the French, 
the subscription to the domestic loan by Japanese through 
Chinese “dummies,” and the change of terminus for the con- 
necting line from Tsangchow, near Tientsin, to Tehchow, near 


Tsinan, is all “one piece of cloth.” 
* * * 





The rumor is persistent that an attempt is to be made by 
Liang Shih Yi to raise domestic funds for the redemption of 
the British loan on the Peking Mukden line. The rate of 
exchange is now so favorable that only six or seven million 
dollars would be necessary, and this would get rid of the 
quasi-control now exercised by the British. The “joker” in 
this proposition is that there would still remain the Japan- 
ese second mortgage, and the way would then be open for 
the Japanese advance from Mukden to Peking. More prob- 
ably, the immediate object is to get away from a certain 
provision in the British contract which gives the British ad- 
ministration the right of construction of all branch lines and 
of all parallel lines within eighty miles of the Peking Muk- 
den line. However, almost simultaneous reports of second 
mortgages on the Pu-Sin route and the Lung-Hai line give 
rise to the suspicion that Liang Shih Yi believes that the 
time has now arrived when British and French interest 
should be more actively aroused against the Japanese, and 
that he is taking this indirect method of doing it. 

x oe x 

The departure of Thomas W. Lamont and party on May 
1 has not resulted in any loss of interest in the Consortium. 
It is no secret that Government officials are bitterly disap- 
pointed at not being able to “touch” Mr. Lamont for a sub- 
stantial loan. This feeling was both concealed and revealed, 
depending upon one’s understanding of the situation, by the 
taunting remarks which were passed concerning Mr. La- 
mont’s “failure” in China. That was given a sudden hush 
by the news of the actual formation of the Consortium, 
which arrived while Mr. Lamont was still en route to Japan. 
The reservations of certain branches of the South Manchu- 
rian railway from the scope of the Consortium is rather 
serious, and furnishes a handle by which the Chinese oppo- 
sition to the Consortium can take hold. Nor is it likely that 
the militaristic party in Japan will cease its effort to em- 
barrass the Consortium through Chinese mediums. This 
party has given abundant evidence of its independence of 
the civil government of Japan in Siberian affairs. So it must 
not be thought for a moment that now the Far Eastern ques- 
tion is settled. However, the Manchurian reservations are 
not so serious but what a vigorous policy of administration 
on the Chinese Government railways, harmonious working 
with the Consortium on the part of Chinese authorities, and 
a fair degree of support from abroad on the Shantung ques- 
tion, will permit the Chinese to work out their own destiny. 

* * * 

H. Van Alstyne, vice-president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, is staying in Peking for some months. F. 
M. Titus, the American Locomotive Company’s representa- 
tive during the past four years will soon return to the states. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St, Louis has ordered 5 Pacific type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 6-Consolidation type 
locomotives from the American Locomottve Company. 


Tue NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT, CCLONIAL DEPARTMENT, is in- 
quiring for 82 locomotives for use on the State Railways of Java. 


Mitsu & Co., 65 Broadway, New. York, is inquiring for 3 Pa- 
citic type locomotives, to have 20 in. by 26 in. cylinders, for use on 
the Shantung Railway. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Cnicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 250 refrig- . 


erator Cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is asking prices on a number of 
freight cars. 


Tue Minera Potnt Zinc Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 
25 tank cars. 


Tuer NATIONAL TuBe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring for 
300, 70-ton hopper cars. 


Tue CENTRAL oF GEORGIA is inquiring for 500 ventilated box 
cars and 300 gondola cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, MirwaukKEE & St. PAvt is inquiring for 1,000 
box and 2,000 gondola cars. 


Tue ILLINots CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 refrigerator cars from 
the Pullman Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE UNIversAL PorTLAND CEMENT Company, Chicago, is in- 
quiring for 300, 50-ton box cars. 


Tue Etcin, Jorret & EASTERN is inquiring for 500 to 1,000 70- 
ton gondola and 1,500 hopper cars. 


Tue Fruit Growers’ Express, Washington, D. C., has renewed 
its inquiry for 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Donner STEEL Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is considering 
the purchase of additional hopper cars. 


Tue LenIGH VALLEY is having repairs made to 200 freight 
cars at the shops of the Buffalo Steel Car Company, Buffalo, 
eo Be 


Tue ZAyAs-ABREU COMMERCIAL Company, Havana, Cuba, has 
ordered two locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


Tue STRUTHERS FurNACE Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has or- 
dered 20 70-ton hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 


Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, is inquiring for 400, 
40-ton capacity gondola cars for use on the Tientsin-Pukow Rail- 
way, China. 


Tue West InprA SuGAR FINANCE CorporaATION, 129 Front 
street, New York, has ordered 45 flat cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


THe WHITAKER-GLESSNER CoMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
ordered 140, 55-ton hopper cars and 50 gondola cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue CupaAn-AMERICAN SuGAR Company, New York, has or- 
dered 4, 3,000-gal. car tanks and 3, 4,500-gal. car tanks from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. 
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Tue Raitway EQuipMENT Company, Second and Stark streets, 
Portland, Ore., is in the market for 10 second-hand flat cars, 
36 or 40 ft. long, of 60,000 Ib. capacity or over. 


Tue Eri Rarrroap is having repairs made to freight cars in 
outside shops, as follows: Greenville Steel Car Company, 2,000 
coal cars; American Car & Foundry Company, 900 composite 
gondolas; Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, 1,000 com- 
posite gondolas; Illinois Car Company, 500 coal cars; Standard 
Steel Car Company, 1,000 coal cars to be equipped with new 
bodies, also 1,000 box cars to be equipped with new bodies. This 
makes a total of 6,400 cars, of which 1,457 have been repaired 
and delivered up to July 1. 


Passenger Cars 


THE MANILA RAILROAD is inquiring for 25 cars for passenger 
train equipment. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is asking prices on a number of 
passenger train cars. 


Tue Texas & Paciric will be in the market soon for cars for 
passenger train equipment. 


Tue PittspurcH & SHAWMUT has ordered 2 passenger coaches 
and 2 passenger and baggage cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THe VircINIAN RatLway, reported in the Railway Age of 
April 30 as being in the market for 1 club car, 10 passenger 
coaches and 4 mail and baggage cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the Pullman Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue SorocaBANA Raitway (Brazil) is inquiring for 4,000 tons 
of 75-Ib. rail and accessories. There will be 110,000 lineal meters 
of rail, 10 meters each long; also 21,100 splice bars, 48,000 nuts, 
380,000 spikes and 18 switches. 


THE NETHERLANDS GOVERN MENT, COLONIAL DEPARTMENT, has di- 
vided an order among the Consolidated Steel Company, the 


LaBelle Iron Works and the Inland Steel Company for 2,000 tons , 


of steel plates, sheets and bars for use in the Dutch East Indies. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT, COLONIAL DEPARTMENT, is in- 
quiring for all the material for 19 tugboats for export to Holland. 


Signaling 


Tue GUANTANAMO RaILroAp of Cuba has awarded a contract 
to the A.G. A. Railway Light & Signal Company, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., for eight grade crossing signals to be installed in the city 
of Guantanamo, Cuba. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS have placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., for a 16- 
lever Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine and other mechanical 
fittings to be installed by railroad forces at Neepawa, Ontario. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., for a 48-lever Saxby 
& Farmer interlocking machine together with other necessary 
material for rebuilding and enlarging the mechanical interlocking 
plant at Hamilton Junction, Ontario. 


A Continuous GRADE Crossinc.—Much indignation is felt at the 
killing of 187 persons in New York state by vehicles during the 
month of June, an unusually high record. But there seems to 
be no agreement as to what more can be done to protect life. 
The trouble is that every highway has come to be one continuous 
grade crossing, and anyone who watches the chances that are 
constantly being taken is likely to wonder that the casualties are 
not even more numerous.—Springficld Republican. 
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Clark T. Dickerman, sales agent for the American Car & 
Foundry Company, with headquarters at New York, has been 
transferred to the Chicago office. 


G. M. Calmback, welding supervisor of the Kansas City 
Southern, has been appointed welding advisory engineer of 
the Geist Manufacturing Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 


T. E. Spence has left the service of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, New York, to become manager of the recently estab- 
lished district sales office of the Reading Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa., at 161 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


“Blawnox” is the new name conferred upon the town of 
Hoboken, Pa., the home of the Blaw-Knox Company, fol- 
lowing the granting of a petition signed by the people of 
the town asking the postoffice name to be changed to 
Blawnox. 


Sidney G. Johnson has resigned as vice-president and di- 
rector of the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., which position he has occupied for the last six years, 
to become president of the Signal Service & Supply Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Dewitt Clinton Grove, vice-president of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding 
George Land, who resigned on July 1 to become head of the 
Technical Publicity Company, Pittsburgh. 


B. M. Jones & Co., Inc., New York, distributors for Double 
Mushet high speed steel and Taylor’s Best Yorkshire iron, 
announce that they 
are now being rep- 
resented in the south- 
eastern territory by the 
W. S. Murrian Com- 
pany, 605 Fourth street, 
Knoxville, Tenn. W.S. 
Murrian for a number 
of years was connected 
with the mechanical de- 
partment of the South- 
ern Railway, but during 
the war period he was 
associated with the 
United States Railroad 
Administration, Rail- 
way Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. His son, 
John H. Murrian, has 
recently been dis- 
charged*from the army, 
‘having served with the 
American Overseas Air 
Force and being the possessor of three distinguished foreign 
decorations. 





W. S. Murrian 


F. V. Green, who left the service of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company some time ago to become associated with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has now opened his office 
in the Standard Bank building, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Mr. Green is export manager for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in charge of South African territory. 


F. C. Lavarack, vice-president of the Signal Accessories 
Company, Utica, N. Y., has resigned, effective July 15. He 
is consolidating a number of his interests in the railroad field 
and has organized a new company under the name of the 
Railroad Accessories Corporation, of which he is president, 
with offices at 30 Church street, New York. Mr. Lavarack 
is also president of the Duplex Channel Pin Company, New 
York, and of the Signal Construction Company, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Air Reduction Sales Company has just completed the 
construction of a new acetylene plant at 560 Broadway, 
Gloucester, N. J. The buildings making up this new unit 
in the Airco service system consist of a gas house, carbide 
storage building and a generator house. The gas house is 
the main building of the plant and contains the compressors 
and filling lines. It has a brick addition which is used as a 
locker room and heating plant. All the buildings are built of 
fabricated steel and are supported on concrete foundations 
and have concrete floors. 


W. R. Stinemetz, who is manager of the heavy traction 
section of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., as was announced in our issue 
of June 25, graduated 
from Lehigh University 
in 1893, as electrical en- 
gineer. In 1897 he be- 
came associated with 
the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing 
Company in the engi- 
neering school, leaving 
in 1899, to become 
electrical assistant to 
chief engineer of the 
Third Avenue Railroad 
Company, New York. 
In.1900 Mr. Stinemetz 
went to Mexico as elec- 
trical engineer for 
Braniff & Co. and after 
spending some time 
there he became en- 
gaged in making some 
special studies of mo- 
tor flashing on the lines 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Company. During 1903 and 
1904 he was engaged in construction work in the installation 
of motors in the Pittsburgh Glass Company’s plant. In 
1905 he was sent to Atlanta, Ga., to superintend the installa- 
tion of one of the early single-phase roads. The following 
year he was sent to Europe as a consultant with Westing- 
house European engineers in Italy and France on _single- 
phase railway installations. On his return in 1909 he was 
placed in charge of installations for the Westinghouse Com- 
pany of the United States Government power house and sub- 
station for the Capitol building and grounds, Washington, 
D. C. In 1912 he became associated with the railway sales 
department. 





W. R. Stinemetz 


L. E. Summers, on June 1, was appointed works manager 
of the Keller Pneumatic Tool Company’s factory at Grand 
Haven, Mich. Mr. Summers is one of the pioneers in the 
mechanical department of the pneumatic tool industry, hav- 
ing started his career in 1894 with Joseph Boyer, St. Louis. 
He then went to the Boyer plant of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, at Detroit, where he was assistant manager 
for nine years, and then-was works manager for eight years. 
He resigned in 1918, since which time he has been employed 
by various interests on the Pacific Coast, until he joined the 
Keller organization on June 1 of this year. 


Trade Publications 


Dump Cars.—The Western Wheeled Scraper Company, Au- 
rora, Ill., has issued catalogue No. 51, an 80-page book describing 
the construction and use of its dump cars, spreaders and other 
construction equipment. The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of the equipment in service. 

INSULATING MATERIALS.—Miniature Catalogue No. 5-A-1, list- 
ing insulating materials and supplies, has just been issued by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Included in the list of products described are: mica, 
Micarta and Bakelite Micarta plates and tubing, treated and un- 
treated cloths and papers, insulating and soldering compounds, 
insulating oils and tapes. : 
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Railway Financial News 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has denied an application of this 
company, its receiver, William T. Kemper, and of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient of Texas, for a loan from the revolving 
fund of $3,500,000, for the purpose of paying outstanding re- 
ceivers’ certificates to the amount of $1,420,000, to enable the 
companies to meet fixed charges and operating expenses after 
September 1, and to complete the laying of track on an ex- 
tension to Sonora, Texas, 61 miles. The report states that the 
commission is unable, upon the record, to find that the proposed 
loan is necessary to enable the applicant properly to’ meet the 
transportation needs of the public or that the prospective earning 
power and the character and value of the securities offered 
are such as to furnish reasonable assurance of ability to repay 
the loan within the time fixed. The application stated that it 
would be impossible for these railroads to continue in opera- 
tion after September 1 unless the requested loan is granted 
and representatives of various communities along the lines 
supported the application for that reason. The commission 
says, however, that the line cannot be abandoned without its 
approval and that it is evident from the testimony that the 
Orient does not require a loan from the United States to en- 
able it properly to meet the transportation needs of the public. 
With the exception of the provision for the extension and a 
comparatively small allowance for additions and betterments, 
included in a supplemental but not in the original application, 
the report says, the companies have clearly had in mind private 
advantage rather than the transportation needs of the public. 
The application is particularly for the purpose of clearing the 
title to the property, which would be a great benefit to security- 
holders who have refused to advance any further funds for 
the protection of the property of their investment, but it is 
not- apparent that the failure to do this should or would pre- 
vent the proper service to the public which the roads are now 
capable of giving. Failure to discharge the receiver’s ce.tifi- 
cates might result in a receiver’s sale, but, the report says, 
such a sale might well prove a benefit to the operation of the 
property “by scaling down the present top-heavy capitalization.” 


Hock1nc VALLEy.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Lake Tanor.—This company was authorized by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California on June 25, to increase 
the interest rates on $50,000 of notes, which it has outstanding, 
from 6 per cent to 6% per cent per annum upon a showing 
by the company that such notes would either have to be paid 
or increased interest paid thereon. 


SAN 
22 


Dieco & ArIzonA.—This company was authorized on June 
to sell to the Southern Pacific, at par value, $1,000,000 six 
per cent bonds for the purpose of reimbursing the Southern 
Pacific for money previously advanced. 


St. Lours-San Franctsco.—A banking syndicate composed of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Colgate, Parker & Co., A. B. Leach & 
Co., Low, Dixon & Co., West & Co., Hitt, Farwell & Park 
and others has been formed to take over from Speyer & Co. 
the block of St. Louis-San Francisco 6 per cent income bonds 
which Speyer & Co., in company with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, recently purchased from the French Government. These 
bonds will be offered to the public at the day-to-day price 
established on the Stock Exchange, where they are already 
listed. The block of bonds, which is said to represent about 
$5,000,000 par value, constitutes practically all of the bonds of 
this description originally received by French investors in ex- 
change for the St. Louis-San Francisco general lien 5 per cent 
bonds at the time of the reorganization of the property in 1916. 


Railway Construction 


St. Louis-San Francisco—This company has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a six-mile cutoff near Lebanon, 
Mo., to Scott & White, of St. Louis, Mo. 








ANNUAL REPORT 
The Hocking Valley Railway Company—Twenty-first Annual Report 


CoLtumeus, Onto, May 20, 1920. 
To the Stockholders: 
The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 


for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1919, is herewith submitted. 


The average mileage operated during the year was 350.2 miles, an’ 


increase compared with the previous year of .5 miles. The mileage at 
the end of the year was 35(.2 miles. See schedule on page 12. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


PO IRD ann. is aus ie bo, Stew do Scaarera Raw oot twa Ke $2,637,167.48 
Tiemeral Expetiscs (Corperate) .csicccccssvcccccedsccvcncees 73,766.90 
(Increase $5,259.33 or 7.68%.) — 
$2,563,400.58 
UN FINN vss orate mitre. aarovacdeae mia aici© 6s Se Oe alae See ae einraetors 108,000.00 
(Increase $93,800.00 or 660.56%.) ——_—__— 
ED = Gta n Siu cicrecuiy ou sb Hci Swear aba wee $2,455,400.58 
(Decrease $99,059.33 or 3.88%.) 
I No ohn ocort gate, wine: oa Rie ioe wales Olea 201,077.36 
(Decrease $81,409.05 or 28.82%.) os 
$2,656,477.94 
ae: ae CE PROS a 6 oii ioc teen sidecenencas eure 166,119.36 


(Decrease $39,083.12 or 19.05%.) —— 
Income for the year available for interest...........eee00-- $2,490,358.58 
(Decrease $141,385.26 or 5.37%.) 
Interest (58.65% of amount available) 1,460,490.57 
(Increase $188,576.07 or 14.83%.) —_—__—_— 
GE a Ge I OE 5 cco snes’ Jewec secaem news aon $1,029,868.01 

(Decrease $329,961.33 or 24.26%.) 
Dividends paid during the year: : 
Two dividends of 2% each, aggregating............2-e.00- 


re 


439,980.00 
Balance, devoted to improvement of physical and other assets $589,888.01 





*See note below. 
7See note below. 


RETURN ON PROPERTY 

The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, 
from transportation operations only, upon its investment in road and 
equipment at the termination of each year of the five year period ended 
December 31, 1919; the road having been operated in 1918 and 1919 by 
the United States Railroad Administration, the Standard Return has been 
— sae, Caen years in lieu of the operating and other items corresponding 
therewith: 





Year EnDeD PROPERTY Total OPERATING Per CEntT oF 
DECEMBER 31 INVESTMENT INCOME RETURN 
(including hire of 
equipment and 
other items) ‘. 
oo eee $49,036,318.18 $2,425,691.11 4.95 
ee err 48,057,539.03 2,598,474.64 5.41 
| ee 46,237,480.24 3,060,174.97 6.62 
1916, ..cceseseees 45,198,144.03 3,052,123.37 6.75 
BOR sic ae betwee wee 44,802,665.64 2,041,149.36 4.56 
Average...... $46,666,429.42 $2,635,552.69 5.65 
FINANCIAL 


The changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of December 31, 
1919, as compared with December 31, 1918, consisted in the payment of 
$180,000 on equipment trusts, in the payment of $5,600,000 face amount 
Six Per Cent Coupon Gold Notes maturing November 1, 1918, but extended 
to March 1, 1919, and in the issue and sale of $7,500,000 face amount 
Five-Year Six Per Cent Secured Gold Notes due March 1, 1924. There 
were also issued $9,783,000 face amount 6% General Mortgage Bonds 
maturing January 1, 1949, of which $9,600,000 face amount were pledged 
as security for the Five-Year Six Per Cent Secured Gold Notes mentioned 
above, and the remaining $183,000 face amount are held in your Company’s 
treasury. Particulars regarding the extension and payment of $5,000,000 
Six Per Cent Coupon Gold Notes, the sale of $7,500,000 Five-Year Six 
Per Cent Secured Gold Notes, the creation of a new General Mortgage, 
and the issue under the latter of $9,783,000 6% General Mortgage Bonds 
of which $9,600,000 were used as security for the above mentioned 
$7,500,000 Five-Year Secured Notes, were given in the report for 1918. 

Reference was made in the last annual report to the allocation of five 
hundred 55-ton coal cars to your Company by the Director-General of 
Railroads. This allocation was accepted by your Company and an arrange- 
ment has been made with the Director General since January 1, 1920, 
by which these cars, as well as twenty Mallet locomotives contracted for 
by your Company during Federal control, were financed by the Director 
General through fifteen-year equipment trusts amounting to a minimum 
of $2,812,500, with interest at six per cent. 

Your Company and The Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Company 
endorsed, in 1901, their several guarantees upon certain 5% First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Company, due 1951, 
of which bonds there were outstanding at the close of the year 1919 
$2,842,000 face amount. In 1902 the same railway companies similarly 

aranteed certain 5% First Mortgage Bonds of the Continental Coal 

ompany, due 1952, of which at the close of the year 1919 there were 
outstanding $1,569,000 face amount, less a credit on foreclosure of 
$506.75 per $1,006 bond. The enforceability of these alleged guarantees 
has been in litigation for several years. Since the close of the year 1919 
a settlement of this litigation has been arranged, pursuant to which, in 
consideration of your Company assuming one-half of the unpaid liability 
upon the bonds of the Continental Coal Company, it has been_ relieved of 
any liability in respect of the bonds of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & 
Coke Company. All of the outstanding bonds of each issue, together with 
the guarantees thereon, have been duly discharged and cancelled pursuant to 
this settlement, and mutual releases between the Railway Companies, the 
Coal Companies, and the bondholders have been exchanged, thus finally 
disposing of this liability. 

An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 18 and 19, 
by reference to which it will be seen that additions and betterments were 
made during the year to the net amount of $978,779.15 of which $964,967.22 
was added to cost of road, and $13,811.93 was added to cost of equipment. 

During the past eleven years your Company’s net addition to property 
accounts has been as follows: 

ia arsine tes ee etea aves Ata aca oil $4,231,657.00 


Equipment 
Dee eT eer ea 6,524,912.48 
$10,756,569.48 


ee 


GENERAL REMARKS 
The equipment in service December 31, 1919, consisted of: 


Locomotives i ee ee eee sees ee ee eesciene 133 No change 
Lecomotives leased under equipment trusts.......... 8 No change 
Pn ee er rere ere eer 141 No change 
Passenger train cars OWNEd....cccceeescrcesccccsece 72 No change 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned.......... 12,941 Decrease 140 
Freight train cars leased under equipment trusts...... 1,999 No change 
Freight train cars under special trust.........eeeeee. 47 No change 
Total freight train and miscellaneous cars...... 14,987 Decrease 140 


The changes during the year in accrued depreciation of equipment account 
were as follows: 








Balance to credit of account December 31, 1918.............. 2,709,150.53 
Amount credited during year ended December 31, 
1919, by charges to U. S. Railroad Administra- 
Se orn Aka aie a oak cimae Sore 4 eww Sree ee $421,203.26 
Charges to account for: 
Accrued depreciation on equipment re- 
tired during year—142 freight and 
WE CINE 25 cee veR vcungek ner ewas $20,799.62 
Accrued depreciation on cars changed 
1 CIRSE GUL FORE 6.60.6 scces ce wes 1,012.77 
——---———- 21,812.39 
399,390.87 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1919.......... -.++ $3,108,541.40 


Facilities, referred to in last year’s report, for handling engines at 
terminals were greatly improved by the completion of the following: 
Walbridge, addition of 9 stalls to engine house, and 500-ton capacity con- 
crete coaling station; Marion, new 5-stall engine house and 100-foot turn- 
table; Parsons Yard, addition of 12 stalls to engine house, and 500-ton 
capacity concrete coaling station; Logan, increased length of 5 stalls of 
engine house, and 100-foot turntable replacing 60-foot turntable; Nelsonville 
new 10-stall engine house, 100-foot turntable, machine shop, sand house and 
oil house. The 500-ton capacity concrete coaling station at Carey, and the 
two steel girder bridges replacing iron bridges on the River Division 
between Hawks and Minerton, mentioned in last year’s report, have been 
completed. 

Seven miles of additional second track were placed in service on the 
Toledo Division, 4.7 miles between Owens and Marion being new construc- 
tion, and 2.3 miles between Crawford and Carey being conversion of track 
formerly used for siding purposes. A passing track one mile in length was 
constructed north of Marion. At South Shops, Columbus, steam heat was 
installed in the two machine shop buildings and in one 5-stall section of the 
engine house; at Oldtown, steel water tank of 100,000 gallons capacity was 
erected; iron bridge No. 518, south of Logan, was replaced by a greater 
capacity modern steel bridge. The use of this bridge, together with the 
two steel girder bridges mentioned ahove, now opens the entire River 
Division for use of the heaviest locomotives in service. In connection with 
the flood protection plans of the City of Columbus the city authorities are 
widening the channel of the Scioto River, making it necessary to lengthen 
two of your Company’s bridges; this bridge work was commenced during 
the year and it is expected will be completed during the coming summer. 
OPERATION BY UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


In the Annual Report for 1918 you were advised that the President of 
the United States, by proclamation dated December 26, 1917, took possession 
and assumed contro! of the railroad systems of the country, appointing a 
Director General of Railroads through whom the operation of such trans- 
portation systems was to be coadioiel. Under this proclamation and under 
the Act of Congress, approved March 21, 1918 (generally known as the 
“Federal Control Act”), the railroad of your Company was, during the 
entire year 1919, operated by the United States Government through Walker 

Hines, Director General of Railroads. The operating and traffic statistics 
contained in this report relate to the operation of your property by the 
Director General. 

The result of operations for the year was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
even as compared with the unfavorable showing of the previous year. The 
net railway operating income of the Director General was less by 
$104,239.93 than the amount of the interest, rentals, taxes and other fixed 
charges payable by your Company after applying thereto its other income, 
as shown by Combined Corporate and Federal General Income Account on 
page 15. This unfavorable showing was due not only to falling off in 
tonnage but to interruptions in traffic due to labor disturbances, both in 
transportation and industry, as well as to advances in wages paid to labor, 
and in the cost of materials and supplies, which resulted in increased oper- 
ating expenses throughout the year. Increases in wages of employees made 
by the Director General of Railroads during the year increased the year’s 
cost of operation approximately $338,000. These increases are in addition to 
the increases of $625,000 in 1917, and of $1,762,000 in 1918, mentioned in 
last year’s report. 

he revenue coal and coke tonnage was 9,618,539 tons, a decrease of 
18.5%; other revenue freight tonnage was 2,966,053 tons, a decrease of 
13.9%. Total revenue tonnage was 12,584,592 tons, a decrease of 17.5%. 
Freight revenue was $9,703,937.36, a decrease of 14.5%. Freight train 
mileage was 1,025,545 miles, a decrease of 31.4%. Revenue ton miles were 
1,502,582,153, a decrease of 20.6%. Ton mile revenue was 6.46 mills, an 
increase of 7.8%. Revenue per freight train mile was $9.462, an increase 
of 24.6%. Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,465 tons, an increase of 
15.6%; including Company’s freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,496 
tons, an increase of 14.9%. Tonnage per locomotive, including Company’s 
freight, was 1,249 tons, an increase of 17.7%. Revenue tonnage per loaded 
car was 43.2 tons, a decrease of 1.1%. Tons of revenue freight carried 
one mile per mile of road were 4,290,640, a decrease of 20.7%. 

There were 1,170,466 passengers carried, a decrease of 9.5%. The num- 
ber of passengers carried one mile was 43,897,829, an increase of 3.2%. 
Passenger revenue was $1,228,282.01, an increase of 18.2%. Revenue per 
passenger per mile was 2.798 cents, an increase of 14.6%. The number of 
passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 125,351, an increase of 
3%. Passenger train mileage was 581,644, an increase of 6.1%. Passenger 
revenue per train mile was $2.112, an increase of 4.9%; including mail 
and express it was $2.375, an increase of 8.5%. Passenger service train 
revenue per train mile was $2.455, an increase of 8.6%. 

There were 1,155 tons of new 100-lb. rails, equal to 7.35 track miles, and 
39 tons of new 90-lb. rails, equal to .28 track miles, used in the renewal 
of existing main tracks. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was $6,398.34, 
a decrease of 15.6%; per passenger train car $1,197.80, a decrease of 4.3%; 
per freight train car $162.65, un increase of 18.8%. 
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COMPENSATION CONTRACT. 

As stated in the Annual Report for 1918, the office of your Company, 
pursuant to authorization by your directors and stockholders, made 
application to the Director General of Railroads for a compensation 
contract for the use of your property during the period of Federal control, 
in the amount of $2,637,167.48, being the amount of the Standard Return 
of your Company as tentatively certified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. After prolonged negotiation the contract was finally exe- 
cuted by the Director General of Railroads under date of December - 6, 
1919. The corporate income figures in this report, are based upon the 
compensation payable to your Company under this contract. Federal 
control terminated March 1, 1920, but statement of the accounts of —_ 
Company with the Director General has not yet been completed, and, 
will doubtless be some months before a final settlement can be made. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT’, 1920, 


The above Act was approved by the President and became effective 
on February 28, 1920. It represents an earnest and public-spirited effort 
by Congress to deal constructively with the railroad problem. It is 
impracticable within the scope of this report to analyze the Act or even 


to refer to most of its provisions. Of particular importance to your 
Company are the provisions: 

(a) For the guaranty to your Company, if accented by it before 

March 15, 1920, for the six months ending September 1, 1920. of a 


net railway operating income, computed in accordance with the 
Federal Control Act. equal to one-half of the annual return provided 
by your Compensation Contract. 

(b) For funding the indebtedness of your Company to the United 
States for additions and betterments made during Federal control 
for not more than ten years, and other indebtedness for not more 
than two years, interest in each case to be computed at six per cent. 
per annum, the amount to be funded being the balance after off-settine 
any sums due your Company under its Compensation Contract in 
excess of the amount required to provide for fixed charges, taxes 
payable by the Company, corporate expenses and dividends accruing 
during Federal control and for a reasonable working capital. 

(c) For loans to carriers during the two years succeeding Federal 
control, particularly for additional facilities, and establishing a _ re- 
volving fund of $300,000,000 for this and certain other purposes. 

(d) Requiring ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission to so adjust 
rates as to allow to the carriers as a whole or in regional grouns 
fixed by the ae an annual net operating income for the 
ensuine two years equal as nearly as practicable to five and 
one-half per cent. per annum upon the value of their operating prop- 
erty as fixed by the Commission with an additional allowance in 
the discretion of the Commission of one-half of one ner cent. per 
annum to provide in whole or in part for additions and betterments. 

Your directors voted to accept the euarantv provided by the Act fer 


the six months ending September 1, 1920 This acceptance carries with 
it the obligation to pay to the United States any operating income in 
excess of the amount guaranteed. 


While the rule of rate making above mentioned does not amount to 
a guaranty to any particular carrier of a return cf five and one-half per 
cent. upon the value of its operating property. as the earnings of anv 
particular carrier in a group may be more or less than the five and 
one-half per cent, allowed the region, your directors feel reasonablv 
confident that a rate adjustment on the foregoing basis should afford 
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your Company a return of not less than the average return allowed by 
the Act to the carriers in its regional group. One-half of any earnings 
above six per cent. upon the value of your property must be paid into a 
general contingent fund to be administered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the remainder may be retained by your Company in a 
reserve fund to meet interest and dividends in years when the return upon 
your property does not equal six per cent. After your reserve fund 
reaches five per cent. upon the value of your property, one-half of the 
excess over six per cent. per annum may be used by your Company for 
any of its lawful purposes. 

Reference to the statement of return on property, given above in this 
report, indicates that an adjustment of rates on the foregoing basis would 
afford your Company a somewhat smaller average return upon its 
property investment than it enjoyed during the two years immediately 
preceding Federal control. but slightly better than its average return 
for the past five years. This is on the assumption that the Commission 
accepts your property investment accounts as fixing the property value 
upon which a return is to be allowed. The return allowed by the Act, 
however, on any additions to your property hereafter made is not suffi- 
cient under present conditions to provide for the charges which your 
Company must pay upon any new capital which it must raise to make 
such additions. Your directors, therefore, feel that a conservative policy 
in the matter of increasing your investment should be pursued until 
iinancial cenditions materially improve. 

Labor conditions, not only those affecting railroad employees but 
those existing generally throughout the country, are unsettled, and your 
Company must doubtless expect further increases in its cost of operation 
due both to the necessity of meeting further demands for increased 
wages and to the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of competent 
and experienced employees. The Transportation “Act of 1920 contains 
provisions for dealing with labor controversies affecting railroads, the 
workability of which has yet to be determined. It is the clear intention 
of the Act that increases in expenses due to increased wages and improved 
working conditions, adopted with the sanction of the labor adjustment 
tribunals established by the Act, shall be adequately provided for in the 
rate adjustments to be made from time to time by the Interstate Com- 








merce Commission. The responsibilities of the Commission to the rail- 
roads, to their employees and to the public, under the Act, are very 
great but your directors have confidence that they are appreciated by 
the Commission and that it will measure up to them. 

Mr. Frank Trumbull, for many years Chairman of your Board of 
Directors, and from June 20, 1918, Fresident of your Company, resigned 
effective January 1, 1920. His resignation was accepted with regret 
and resolutions were adopted by your directors expressing their appre- 
ciation of his long and valuable services to your Company. 

Effective March 1, 1920, Mr. George W. Stevens was elected Presi- 
dent and a director of your Company, to succeed Mr. Trumbull. Effec- 


tive the same date Mr. Frark M. Whitaker was elected a _ director 
of your Company to succeed Mr. Randolph S. Warner, resigned 

Appreciative acknowledgment is hereby made to officers and employees 
for their efficient services during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEO. W. STEVENS, 
President 

H. E. HUNTINGTON, 


Chairman. 











GENERAL BALANCE 
ASSETS. 


SHEET, 


Property INVESTMENT. 
Cost of Road is acacia o wimakele adic e 
Cost cf Equipment.......... 


Liubechpaadl $32,637,580.01 
15.784,171.21 
nt — $48,421,751.22 


SecurRITIES or ProprRiIeETARY, AFFILIATED AND 
CONTROLLED COMPANIES—PLEDGED. 


DE oa Sa Gwades Se aRR eR eae de baws $108,288.66 
CR 8 he oie wales awed 6 week ee meee 45 ),000.00 
— - 558,288.66 
Securities OF Proprietary. AFFILIATED AND i 
ConTROLLED CoMPANIES—UNPLEDGED. 
EN ne oe oe as eee a ak Was bik 46,899.60 
OTHER INVESTMENTS. : oe 
Miscellaneous Investments—Securities—Pledged 590,000.00 
SEcURITIES—I ssuED—PLEDGED. : 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds (see Contra).. 9,600,000.00 
$59,216,939.48 
ba ASSETS. = z 
Dh” geonc cen With aby by hha helen ee teens $2,697 ,634 07 
EI I oe ee een ees iwek ne ewe 390 37 


Miscellaneous Accounts 34,128.16 


United States Government: 


Unpaid Standard Return Accrued........ 2,945,228.96 
Interest Accrued on above.........- win ah 367. 08 
- < g f BETS. ce reer etree eee esses 9 527. 
Other Working Assets.. 52 $5. 968.276.13 
SECURITIES IN Temeee—Vae LEDGED. 
DEN écnednnesaeadceeae eat wietenatn waka aiach ous = 1.00 
DT pebedsdceenedeenens Se ee bcutiawecaid aubeies 183,809.00 


184,301.00 





3,000.00 General Mortgage 6% 
Contra.) 


(Includes $18 
Bonds, see 





DeFrerrep ASSETS. 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Con- 
ee rer Tr eee $56,278.30 
Advances, Working "Saipan ee 2,442.10 
Insurance paid in advance...........- 517.99 
Cosh tn Sinking Fuids...occccvnscess ee 650.74 
Special Deposit with Trustee—Mortgaee Fund 435 130.02 


49,787.92 
5,060,793.44 
73,896.17 


Cash and Securities in4Insurance Reserve Fund 
United States Governmenrt........ 
Other Deferred Debit Items............... 








Total ... $70,950,013.2 


DECEMBER 31, 1919. 


(Corporate) 
LIABILITIES. 

CapitaL Stock 

FuNDED Dest. 


$11,000,000.00 


First Consolidated appt 41%% Bonds, 

Co SO Oe nd ee ee ng rE ee et $16,022,000.00 
First Mortgage C. & H. Vv. R. R. 4% Bonds 

... SSeS iratee@imutna tale dal dia so - 1,401,000.00 
First Mortgage Cols. & "Tol. R. R. 4% Bonds, 

RE ee pe Sere aera are 2,441,000.00 


Five Year 6% Secured Gold Notes, 1924... 7,500,000.00 
—————— $27 ,36 4,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations............. si 800,000.00 


$28,164,000.00 


$39,164,000.00 











General Mortgage 6% Bonds, not in hands of 
Hume. (eee COMES) occ sce sccsvcviccens 1949 9,783,000.00 
WorkinG LiapPivirties. 
Loans and Bills Payable......... ccswacees 92,450 000.00 
TE SNORE sin se ckeuidubwaseencex es - 1,840.58 
Audited Vouchers and W ages U 7,260.14 
Miscellaneous Accounts Fayable........... 8,628.82 
Matured Interest, Dividends and Rents U npaid 382,123.50 
Other Working Liabilities. 1.02 scccrcscoss 11,342.00 
—————_ $1,861,195.04 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES. 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents 
eer iedciriet eee aes $285,256.62 
Ser er rere eer 110,866.71 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment 3,108,541.40 
United States Government................. 5,992,185.33 
Other Deferred Credit Items.............. 185,132.86 
a 9,681,982.92 
$11,543,177.96 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS 
Additicns to Property through Income since 
(2? . seer ere eee $181,409.11 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
Oe ee ea Oe rae 131,331.90 
Reserve Invested in Insurance Seer 19,787.92 
Other Reserves ........ ewes kiwesewes 37,047.54 
Appropriated surplus against contingent lia- 
bility for freight claims......... kien aeons 12¢, 000, 00 
—— —-—-— $519,576.47 
ProFit AND Loss—BALANCE......--. ee ee 9,940,258.86 
$10,459,835. 33 
, | ere Web bes Wa eG Wola ee Oe 70,950, 013.29 29 





As to guarantor’s liability on bonds of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & 
Coke Company and the Continental Coal Company (not included in above 
General 
[Apv. 


Balance Sheet), see above. 

















July 9, 1920 





Railway Officers 





Executive 


Norman S. Meldrum, chairman of the Texas & Pacific and 
a member of the firm of Blair & Co., New York, has been 
elected president of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, effect- 
ive June 24, succeeding Mark W. Potter, resigned. 


William H. Tobin, whose appointment as assistant to the 
president of the Trans-Mississippi Terminal, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 4th (page 1591), 
entered railway service 
as a brakeman on the 
Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas in 1884. During 
the next twelve years 
he served this road suc- 
cessively as brakeman, 
switchman, freight con- 
ductor and _ passenger 
conductor. In 1896 he 
became a conductor on 
the Kansas City, Pacific 
& Gulf. Later he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster and 
then promoted to inspec- 
tor of transportation. He 
was appointed assistant 
to the general manager 
of the Texas & Pacific 
in May, 1917, and in 
January, 1919, was pro- 
moted to assistant gen- 
eral manager. This was the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment, which he continues to hold in addition to his 
duties as assistant to the president of the Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal. 





W. H. Tobin 


Operating 


' C. G. Trotter has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the San Joaquin division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Bakersfield, Cal., effective June 1. 


G. M. Archibald, trainmaster on the Los Angeles division 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, has been promoted to 
assistant to the general manager in charge of all wage 
schedule matters, effective July 1. 


F. S. Rosseter has been appointed acting superintendent of 
the Sudbury division of the Canadian Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Sudbury, effective July 1, succeeding T. A. Wilson, 
who has been granted a leave of absence for one month. 


L. P. Hopkins has been appointed acting district supervisor 
of transportation of the Southern district of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, effective June 20, 
succeeding H. R. Hughes, assigned temporarily to other 
duties. 


Victor B. Fisher, superintendent of the Shamokin division 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, with headquarters at Tamaqua, 
Pa., has been appointed general superintendent of the same 
road, with headquarters at Reading, Pa., succeeding William 
H. Keffer, deceased. 


E. F. Rummel, trainmaster of the River division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chicago Terminals division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective July 1, succeeding J. E. Hills, who has 
been transferred to succeed Mr. Rummel. 


N. H. Fuller, trainmaster on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Mobridge, S. D., has been pro- 
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moted to superintendent of the Trans-Missouri division, with 
the same headquarters, effective July 1, succeeding C. L. 
Whiting, whose promotion to superintendent of terminals, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 2 (page 45). 


Traffic 


O. L. McKay has been appointed executive general agent 
on the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern Railway in Missis- 
sippi, with headquarters at Meridian, Miss., effective July 1. 


L. P. Hopkins has been appointed acting district super- 
visor of transportation of the Southern district of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., replacing 
H. R. Hughes, who has been temporarily assigned to other 
duties. 


Roy Pope, who has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., as noted in the Railway Age of June 
11 (page 1698), served 
as chief clerk prior to 
this promotion. Mr. 
Pope was born at 
Hooker, Ga., on March 
18, 1888, and was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools of that city, 
finishing in the high 
school at Tullahoma, 
Tenn. He began rail- 
road work in 1906 as 
stenographer in the me- 
chanical department of 
the Queen & Crescent. 
He was promoted to 
secretary to the general 
freight agent, with 
headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1907 and 
in 1909 he became rate 
clerk in the same office. 
In May, 1916, he en- 
tered the employ of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic as 
executive rate clerk in the general freight office. Appointed 
chief rate clerk in September, 1917, he was promoted to chief 
clerk in July, 1918. 





Roy Pope 


Mechanical 


George F. Hess, whose appointment as superintendent of 
motive power of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of June 11 (page 
1699), was born in Fort Wayne, Ind. He entered railway 
service as a messenger boy in the mechanical department of 
the Pennsylvania in 1886. After a short service as machinist 
apprentice in the Pennsylvania shops at Fort Wayne, he 
entered the employ of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, as a machinist. He was later employed by the 
Cleveland, Canton & Southern, at Canton, Ohio, by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Raton, N. M., and by the 
Wabash, at Ashley, Ind. In 1897, he was promoted to round- 
house foreman at Montpelier, Ohio, and shortly after was 
transferred to Delray, Mich. He entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk as general foreman at Detroit, Mich., in 1899, 
and was later transferred to Battle Creek, Mich. In March, 
1901, he was appointed engine house foreman on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Pratt, Kan. He was later trans- 
ferred to Caldwell, Kan., where he remained until promoted 
to general foreman at the 47th St. (Chicago) shops. He en- 
tered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio in March, 1903, as 
a master mechanic, with headquarters at Lorain, Ohio, and 
served in the mechanical department of this road during the 
next eight years. In August, 1911, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of machinery on the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Kan., which position he occupied 
at the time of his recent appointment. 
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Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. N. Campbell has been appointed assistant valuation en- 
gineer of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana Lines, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


T. S. Bond, assistant engineer of the International & Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Palestine, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, with the same headquarters, 
effective June 4. 


E. E. Mayo has been appointed assistant division engineer 
of the Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah, effective July 1, succeeding W. F. 
Turner, promoted. 


Frank D. Nash, whose appointment as assistant valuation 
engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of June 
11 (page 1699), was 
graduated from _ the 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in the class of 
1896. He entered rail- 
way service in the same 
year as an instrument 
man on the St. Louis, 
Peoria & Northern. In 
June, 1899, he was ap- 
pointed assistant resi- 
dent engineer on the 
Minnesota & St. Louis 
and in February, 1900, 
was appointed resident 
engineer on the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern, now part 
of the Rock Island. 
From December, 1900, 
to September, 1905, 
he served on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy as assistant engineer on location, construction and 
maintenance work. Upon the latter date he became locating 
engineer for the Paul’s Valley and after one year of service 
with this road was appointed engineer for the Philippine 
railways, which position he held until February, 1907. Dur- 
ing the following year he served as locating engineer for the 
Pan American in Uruguay, South America. In July, 1914, he 
became draftsman on the Chicago & North Western and 
from April, 1915, to June, 1916, served in this capacity for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. In August, 1916, he was 
promoted to pilot engineer on this road and in October of 
the same year was appointed pilot engineer on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. He left the last named position in July, 
1917, to enlist in the army and from July, 1917, to January, 
1919, served as an officer in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. Here he saw service in the construction 
of the first light railway on the Somme battle front and later 
on standard-gage railway work for the Railway Trans- 
portation Corps. In February, 1919, he was appointed chief 
engineer for the receiver of the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
the position he held shortly before his appointment, as noted 
above. 


F. D. Nash 


Samuel Rollo Young, who has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the Atlanta & West Point, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga., as noted in the Railway Age of March 
12 (page 801), was born at Coatesville, Pa., on March 3, 1887. 
He graduated from the West Chester State Normal School in 
1904, and from Lehigh University in 1909. In May, 1910, he 
entered railway service on the Sunbury division of the Penn- 
sylvania, having previously served as axeman, rodman and 
transitman with the Consolidation Coal Company, of Van 
Lear, Ky. He was engaged in farming from 1912 to 1914. 
From 1915 to May, 1916, he was engineer of construction with 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company at Coatesville, Pa. 
From May, 1916, to November, 1918, he served alternately as 
assistant engineer and division engineer on the Atlanta & 
West Point, the Western Railway of Alabama, and the 
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Georgia Railroads. In November, 1918, he was appointed 
district engineer of these roads. From December, 1919, to 
March, 1920, when he was promoted to his present position, 
he was district engineer in charge of engineering and road- 
way departments of the Georgia Railroad, at Augusta, Ga. 


Chester T. Dike, whose promotion to engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of 
June 18 (page 1958), 
was born August 13, 
1871, at Woodstock, 
Ill. Mr. Dike was edu- 
cated at Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa, where he 
graduated in 1893. He 
entered railway service 
as a rodman in the en- 
gineering department 
of fhe Northern Pacific 
in March, 1890, and was 
employed there during 
vacations while at- 
tending college and for 
one year after gradua- 
tion. In 1894 he was 
appointed city engineer 
of Mason City, Ia., and 
two years later became 
chief engineer of the 
Mason City & Clear 
Lake. He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Iowa, Minnesota & North 
Western in 1898, and in 1899 became resident engineer on 
location and construction work for the Chicago & North 
Western. In 1907 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Pierre, Rapid City & North Western, a subsidiary of the 
North Western, and one year later he was appointed engi- 
neer and superintendent of construction on the North West- 
ern. In 1910 he was promoted to general superintendent of 
the Minnesota & Dakota divisions and in 1918 was appointed 
assistant general superintendent of the lines in Iowa. He was 
promoted to assistant general manager of lines west of the 
Missouri river in 1919, the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Obituary 


Cc. T. Dike 


Harry C. Burnett, assistant general freight agent of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New York, died on 
July 3. 


A. M. Williams, supervisor on the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Columbia, Pa., died suddenly of heart disease on 
June 30. 


Axel Carl Ekstrom, consulting electrical engineer of the 
Delaware & Hudson, died Thursday at his home in Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. 


John J. Lane, division freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with headquarters at Newark, N. J., 
died in Summit, N. J., on July 6. 


William H. Keffer, general superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, with headquarters at Reading, Pa., died 
on July 1 at his home in Reading at the age of fifty-seven. 
Mr. Keffer was born in Frackville, Pa., and began railroad 
work on April 1, 1880, as telegraph operator for the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. Afterwards he held other clerical posi- 
tions and in 1889 was appointed train despatcher at Mahanoy 
Plane, Pa. In 1892 he was appointed traveling despatcher on 
the Shamokin division, and in 1897 trainmaster of that di- 
vision at Tamaqua. He became assistant to the general 
superintendent at Reading on October 19, 1904. In Febru- 
ary, 1905, he was promoted to assistant superintendent in 
charge of transportation of the Reading division, with head- 
quarters at Reading. The following October he was ap- 
pointed superintendent, and in 1916 was advanced to the 
position he held at the time of his death. 





